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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435 


•  (815)  729-2662 


FINAL  REPORT  ABSTRACT 


OFFICIAL  PROJECT  TITLE:  TRANSITIONS  II:  OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
DAVTE  FUNDING  AGREEMENT  NUMBER:  X8I  1649 
PROTECT  DIRECTOR:  Sr.  Vivian  Whitehead,  O.S.F.,  Ph.D. 

FUNDED  AGENCY:  Center  for  Correctional  Concerns 

LOCATION  OF  FUNDED  AGENCY;  1 550  Plainfield  Rd.  Toliet,  IL  60435 

TIME  PERIOD  COVERED;  7-^ I -87  through  6-30-88 


GOAL  OF  PROTECT: 

To  design  and  implement  an  in-jail,  vocational  education  guidance  and  counseling 
program  which  will  assist  jail  residents  in  developing  personal  skills  necessary  for 
obtaining  and  retaining  employment. 


MATOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  PROTECT: 


1.  Project  staff  analyzed  the  results  of  TRANSITIONS  I  project 

(IL  GRANT  27  RG  649)  in  terms  of  identifying  issues  that  proved  to  be 

obstacles  to  employment.  Six  obstacles  were  identified:  self  image  and  self 
esteem,  fear  of  failure,  chemical  dependency,  family  problems,  desire  for 
instant  success,  and  peer  pressure. 

2.  Project  staff  developed  a  syllabus  for  an  eight-session  guidance  and  counseling 
course  based  on  the  identified  obstacles  to  employment.  This  in-jail  course 
was  called  OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT:  COPING  SKILLS. 

3.  Project  developer,  a  trained  counselor,  conducted  the  course.  During  the 
year,  sixty-six  jail  residents  participated  in  the  course.  These  students  had 
completed  the  in-jail  course  in  JOB  SEARCH,  a  program  in  career  exploration 
and  pre-employment  skills.  (TRANSITIONS  I) 

4.  Project  staff  produced  six  teacher  modules,  used  for  an  eight  session  course. 

The  first  and  last  sessions  were  evaluative.  (PROJECT  DOCUMENT  3)  Each 

module  focuses  on  one  of  the  obstacles  to  employment.  The  module  includes 
a  statement  on  the  meaning  of  the  obstacle,  a  series  of  questions  to  provide  a 
focus  for  group  sharing,  and  a  listing  of  resources  or  techniques  to  provide 
input  on  the  development  of  coping  skills  to  overcome  the  obstacles. 
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5.  Project  staff  developed  pre-and  post- assessment  data  for  the  course,  and 
evaluated  this  data  from  a  sample  group  of  twenty-five  participants. 
PROJECT  DOCUMENT  2  contains  the  findings  of  this  evaluation. 

6.  Project  staff  analyzed  the  findings  of  the  evaluation,  the  experience  of 
teaching  the  course,  and  produced  PROJECT  DOCUMENT  1:  PERSONAL 
ISSUES  FOR  A  JAIL  POPULATION  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  EMPLOYMENT. 


POTENTIAL  IMPACT  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION; 

1.  Identification  of  six  specific  personal  issues  that  present  obstacles  for  a  jail 
population  in  obtaining  and  retaining  employment. 

2.  Development  of  a  teaching  tool  for  an  in-jail  course  to  develop  coping  skills 
to  overcome  obstacles  to  employment. 

3.  Development  of  a  model  in-jail  program  in  group  guidance  and  counseling 
which  may  have  long  range  effects  on  vocational  education  for  a  jail 
population.  This  program  is  now  in  effect  in  Will  County  Jail,  Joliet,  Illinois 
and  is  adaptable  for  use  in  other  jail  settings. 


PRODUCTS  DELIVERED: 

10  copies  of  the  final  report  and  the  products  listed  below  delivered  to  DAVTE  in 
July,  1988 

I  copy  of  the  final  report  and  products  listed  below  delivered  personally  to  the 
following  collaborating  bodies  in  August,  1988: 

Will  County  Sheriff's  Office 

Will  County  Regional  School  Office,  DAVTE 

Will  County  Probation  Office 

Will  County  Circuit  Court 


PRODUCTS: 

PROJECT  DOCUMENT  I:  PERSONAL  ISSUES  FOR  A  JAIL  POPULATION 

AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

PROJECT  DOCUMENT  2:  PROJECT  PARTICIPANTS'  EVALUATION: 

RESULTS  AND  INTERPRETATION 

PROJECT  DOCUMENT  3:  SIX  TEACHER  MODULES:  DEVELOPING  COPING 

SKILLS  TO  OVERCOME  OBSTACLES  TO 
EMPLOYMENT 
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EXPENDITURE  OF  FUNDS  DISCREPANCY  FROM  ORIGINAL  PROJECT  BUDGET: 

Account  Number  300:  Purchased  Services 

In  January,  1988,  DAVTE  approved  a  change  within  this  line  item  of  $300.00 
for  Consultant  Services  for  Video  Production  to  $300.00  for  production  and 
printing  of  materials  for  Teacher  Modules. 


PAID  PARTICIPANTS  IN  ACTIVITY: 

Sr.  Vivian  Whitehead,  O.S.F.,  Ph.D. 

1530  Plainfield  Road 
Joliet,  IL  60433 

Executive  Director:  CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 

Laura  Munch,  M.Ed. 

2400  Erskine  Road 
Joliet,  IL  60432 

Transitions  Counselor:  CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 

Patricia  Metzger 
430  Dublin  Drive 
Lockport,  IL  60441 

Secretary:  CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


The  Agency  conducting  this  project  was  the  Center  for  Correctional  Concerns. 
This  is  a  not-for-profit  corporation  established  in  1979  as  a  citizen  effort  to 
address  the  problems  of  crime  and  punishment  in  the  Will  County  community. 
The  Center  is  concerned  with  developing  a  citizen  response  to  unmet  needs  in  the 
local  criminal  justice  system.  The  Center  provides  a  unique  program  of  human 
support  and  life  style  intervention  to  the  residents  of  Will  County  Jail.  The 
Center's  efforts  in  education  and  counseling  offer  the  best  hope  that  many  of  the 
jail  people  have  for  developing  more  productive  lives.  The  project  was  developed 
by  the  Center  but  received  full  cooperation  from  the  Will  County  Sheriff's 
Department  and  the  Will  County  Probation  Department. 

The  Center  has  a  contract  for  services  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Joliet, 
Illinois.  The  project  director  was  provided  through  this  contract. 

The  Project  Director  was  Sr.  Vivian  Whitehead,  O.S.F.,  Ph.D.  She  is  an  educator 
and  administrator.  She  is  founder  and  executive  director  of  the  Center  for 
Correctional  Concerns.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Will  County  community, 
holding  membership  in  several  organizations  including  executive  board  membership 
in  Community  Services  Council.  She  was  responsible  for  the  over-all  direction  of 
the  project,  supervision  of  staff,  preparation  and  dissemination  of  materials. 
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The  Project  developer  was  Laura  Munch,  M.Ed.  Laura  Munch  holds  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  Criminal  Justice,  and  a  graduate  degree  in  Counseling. 
She  has  extensive  counseling  experience  and  is  the  full  time  Jail  Counselor  with 
the  Center  for  Correctional  Concerns.  Laura  Munch  is  active  in  the  Will  County 
Community  Services  Council.  She  directs  the  program  of  transition  of  jail 
residents  into  the  community.  She  was  the  Project  Staff  developer,  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  in-jail  group  guidance  and  counseling  course  called 
Coping  Skills,  and  the  over-all  development  of  the  Project. 

The  part-time  staff  person,  Patricia  Metzger,  is  a  qualified  secretary  who  assisted 
the  Project  Staff  in  secretarial  matters. 


RESOURCE  LISTING: 

1.  Material  Resources 

All  material  resources  purchased  through  this  project  are  consumable 
supplies  used  in  the  course  COPING  SKILLS: 

POCKET  POWER  PAMPHLETS:  Hazelden  Foundation 

Center  City,  MN 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 
FREEDOM  FROM  FEAR 
LOVING  RELATIONSHIPS 
INADEQUACY 

2.  Human  Resources 

Harry  Daniels 
Professor 

Southern  Illinois  University 

consulted  with  Project  developer  concerning  methods  and  programs 
and  resource  materials  for  teaching  Coping  Skills 

Brian  Bohenek 
Gang  Counselor 

Will  County  Center  for  Community  Concerns 

consulted  with  Project  developer  concerning  gang  involvement. 
Assisted  Project  Developer  in  transition  of  gang  members  back  into 
the  community 

Therese  Griffin,  M.A. 

Certified  Alcoholism  Counselor 
Center  for  Correctional  Concerns 

consulted  with  Project  Director  in  issues  relating  to  chemical 
dependency 
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James  Kubalewski,  M.S.W. 

Director 

Family  Counseling  Agency  of  Joliet 

consulted  with  Project  Developer  on  issues  relating  to  family 
problems 

Jean  Hansen 
Director 

Illinois  Dept,  of  Employment  Security 

consulted  with  Project  Developer  on  issues  relating  to  employment 
obstacles 


MAJOR  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS  OF  THE  PROJECT 


OBJECTIVE:  TO  DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMENT  AN  IN-JAIL  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  PROGRAM  WHICH 
WILL  ASSIST  JAIL  RESIDENTS  IN  DEVELOPING  PERSONAL 
SKILLS  NECESSARY  FOR  OBTAINING  AND  RETAINING 
EMPLOYMENT. 

RESULTS: 

1.  Identification  of  six  personal  issues  that  present  obstacles  for  jail 
population  in  obtaining  and  retaining  employment. 

2.  Development  and  implementation  of  an  in-jail  course  in  group  guidance 
and  counseling  to  develop  coping  skills  to  overcome  obstacles  to 
employment. 

3.  Development  of  a  teaching  tool  for  an  in-jail  course  in  COPING  SKILLS: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT. 

4.  Establishment  of  the  second  part  of  a  Vocational  Education  Program  for 
Will  County  Jail. 

Part  I:  JOB  SEARCH:  Career  Exploration  and  Pre-employment 

Skills 

Part  II:  COPING  SKILLS:  Obstacles  to  Employment 


BENEFITS: 

Meeting  this  objective  has  enabled  the  project  staff  to  obtain  specific 
information  and  insights  concerning  personal  issues  that  affect  the  ability  of  a 
jail  resident  to  obtain  and  retain  employment.  Approximately  66  jail  residents 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  program  of  group  guidance  and 
counseling,  with  approximately  one-third  of  that  number  requesting  further 
personal  counseling  to  continue  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  their  personal 
issues. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 

1.  Project  staff  analyzed  the  results  of  TRANSITION  I  project  (IL  GRANT  27 
RG  649)  in  terms  of  identifying  issues  that  proved  to  be  obstacles  to 
employment.  Six  obstacles  were  identified:  improper  self  esteem,  fear  of 
failure,  chemical  dependency,  family  problems,  desire  for  instant  success,  and 
peer  pressure. 

2.  Project  staff  developed  a  syllabus  for  an  eight-session  guidance  and 
counseling  course  based  on  the  identified  obstacles  to  employment.  This 
in-jail  course  was  called  COPING  SKILLS:  OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT. 

3.  Project  developer,  a  trained  counselor,  conducted  the  course.  During  the 
year,  66  jail  residents  participated  in  the  course.  These  students  had 
completed  the  in-jail  course  in  JOB  SEARCH,  a  program  in  career 
exploration  and  pre-employment  skills.  (TRANSITIONS  I) 

4.  Project  staff  produced  six  teacher  modules  used  for  an  eight  session  course. 
The  first  and  last  session  of  the  course  were  evaluative. 
(PROJECT  DOCUMENT  3  APPENDIX  C)  Each  module  focuses  on  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  employment.  The  module  includes  a  statement  on  the  meaning  of 
the  obstacles,  a  series  of  questions  to  provide  a  focus  for  group  sharing,  and  a 
listing  of  resources  or  techniques  to  provide  input  on  the  development  of 
coping  skills  to  overcome  the  obstacles. 

5.  Project  staff  developed  pre  and  post  assessment  data  for  the  course  and 
evaluated  this  data  from  a  sample  group  of  twenty-five  participants. 
(PROJECT  DOCUMENT  2  APPENDIX  B) 

6.  Project  staff  analyzed  the  findings  of  the  evaluation,  the  experience  of 
teaching  the  course,  and  produced  a  report,  PERSONAL  ISSUES  FOR  A  JAIL 
POPULATION  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  EMPLOYMENT.  (PROJECT 
DOCUMENT  I  APPENDIX  A) 


PROJECT  ABSTRACT:  c.f.  APPENDIX  D 


MAJOR  DISSEMINATION  ACTIVITIES  SUMMARY:  c.f.p.  7 
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Developing  Coping  Skills  tool  for  presenting  an  in-  persons  meeting  in  July  ol 

To  Overcome  Obstacles  jail  course  to  develop  -  teachers  and  Vocational  project  developer  with 

To  Employment  coping  skills  to  overcome  Education  in  a  jail  representatives  of  the  offices 

obstacles  to  employment  setting  listed  above 
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STAFF  DEVELOPMENT; 

1.  Project  Staff  attended  a  monthly  meeting  of  Community  Services  Council,  a 
network  of  community  service  agencies  of  Will  County.  Personnel  from  these 
agencies  offered  consultation  services  to  the  Project  Developer. 

2.  Project  Developer  attended  a  series  of  meetings  on  Gang  Prevention  sponsored 
by  the  Will  County  Task  Force  on  Gang  Prevention. 

3.  Project  Developer  attended  a  two-session  meeting  concerning  Family  Systems 
sponsored  by  the  Family  Counseling  Agency  of  3oliet. 

4.  Project  Developer  attended  the  National  Convocation  of  Prison  and  3ail 
Ministers  Conference  on  Drugs,  Blacks,  and  Women  in  Prison, 
Washington  D.C.,  May,  1988. 

5.  Project  Staff  attended  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  DAVTE  meeting  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  3anuary,  1988. 


PUBLICITY: 

Project  Staff  presented  a  description  of  the  project  at  the  DAVTE  meeting  in 
3anuary,  1988. 


PROBLEMS  ENCOUNTERED  IN  THE  PROTECT: 

1.  Problems  relating  to  the  original  intent  of  the  Project 

The  original  intent  of  the  project  was  to  develop  six  video  tapes  that 
would  focus  on  six  specific  obstacles  to  employment.  Experience  in 
teaching  the  course  indicated  that  beginning  each  session  with  a  video 
was  too  artificial.  The  Project  Developer  formulated  a  series  of  lead 
questions  for  each  session  that  involved  the  participants  directly,  helped 
them  focus  on  the  obstacle  being  considered,  and  identified  their  personal 
ownership  of  that  obstacle.  This  method  created  an  atmosphere  of 
openness  necessary  for  the  group  sharing. 

2.  Problems  relating  to  the  course 

Although  the  focus  for  each  session  was  on  a  specific  obstacle,  the 
obstacles  are  inter-related.  It  was  often  difficult  to  focus  on  one 
exclusively.  As  the  course  progressed,  the  inter-relationships  of  the 
obstacles  caused  the  participants  often  to  refer  to  a  previous  session. 
This  is  considered  a  positive  result  of  the  problem  of  isolating  each 
obstacle. 

One  session  for  each  obstacle  was  not  sufficient  time  to  develop  coping 
skills  in  any  depth.  However,  the  course  did  make  them  aware  of 
obstacles  and  how  they  affect  employment  and  gave  them  insights  on  the 
importance  of  developing  coping  skills.  This  introductory  course  in 
Coping  Skills  provided  the  impetus  for  several  participants  to  request 
further  personal  counseling. 
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The  first  sessions  of  the  course  were  the  most  difficult.  It  took  time  for 
the  group  to  begin  to  trust  each  other  and  share.  Many  of  the 
participants  were  fearful  and  not  accustomed  to  share  with  others.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  course  depended  largely  on  the  readiness  of  the 
participants  to  share  openly  with  each  other. 


SUMMATIONS  OF  EVALUATION  DATA  COLLECTED: 

The  following  evaluation  data  are  included  with  this  report:  (See  PROJECT 
DOCUMENT  2  APPENDIX  B) 

TABLES: 


1.  Pre  and  Post  Assessment  Data  from  Twenty-Five  Participants 

II.  Group  Profile:  Pre-Assessment  Data 

Self  Assessment  of  Obstacles  to  Employment 
Initial  Identification  of  Obstacles 

HI.  Group  Profile:  Pre-Assessment  Data 

Self  Assessment  of  Obstacles  to  Employment 

Initial  Identification  of  Obstacles  and  Age  Level  of 

Participants 

IV.  Group  Profile:  Post-Assessment  Data 

Priority  of  Obstacle  as  Identified  by  Participants  and  Help 
Received  to  Cope  With  These  Obstacles 

V.  Group  Profile:  Pre  and  Post  Assessment  Data 

Initial  Identification  of  Obstacle  and  Help  Received  to  Cope 
With  These  Obstacles 

VI.  Group  Profile:  Pre  and  Post  Assessment  Data 

Initial  Identification  of  Obstacle  and  Help  Received  to  Cope 
With  These  Obstacles 
According  to  Age  Level  of  Participants 

PARTICIPANT  COMMENTS:  EVALUATION  2 

ANALYSIS  OF  EVALUATION  DATA 


STATEMENT  OF  IMPACT: 

1.  Six  personal  issues  that  present  obstacles  to  employment  for  a  jail  population 
have  been  identified.  These  issues  are  self  image  and  self  esteem,  fear  of 
failure,  chemical  dependency,  family  problems,  desire  for  instant  success,  and 
peer  pressure. 

2.  An  in-jail  group  guidance  and  counseling  course  called  COPING  SKILLS  has 
been  developed  for  Will  County  Jail.  This  course  will  be  offered  as  a 
Vocational  Education  course  following  JOB  SEARCH,  a  course  in  career 
exploration  and  pre-employment  skills. 
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3.  Teacher  modules  have  been  developed  for  COPING  SKILLS.  These  modules 
are  available  for  dissemination  to  any  group  interested  in  further  research  and 
development  in  this  area  or  for  adaption  in  other  jail  settings. 

4.  An  evaluation  report  of  this  project  is  available  for  dissemination  to  any 
groups  interested  in  further  research  or  development  in  this  area. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS: 


CONCLUSION  1:  A  Vocational  Education  program  designed  for  a  jail  population 

needs  to  address  the  reality  that  jail  residents  often  have 
personal  issues  that  present  obstacles  in  obtaining  and 
retaining  employment.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  offer  a  course 
in  career  exploration  and  pre-employment  skills.  Such  a 
course  needs  a  companion  program  focusing  on  personal  issues 
that  present  obstacles  to  employment. 

CONCLUSION  Hi  The  six  issues  identified  through  this  project  are  p>ersonal 

issues  to  consider  for  a  jail  population.  They  are  Self  Image 
and  Self  Esteem,  Fear  of  Failure,  Chemical  Dependency, 
Family  Problems,  Desire  for  Instant  Success,  and  Peer 
Pressure. 


CONCLUSION  III:  Self  Image  and  Self  Esteem  are  critical  issues  for  the  jail 

population. 

In  a  jail  the  residents  have  time  for  self  analysis.  Most  of 
the  jail  residents  have  a  negative  self  image,  outwardly 
manifested  in  depression  or  aggressive  behavior.  It  is 
essential  for  them  to  understand  how  to  change  their  negative 
self  talk,  develop  a  success  identity,  develop  realistic 
understandings  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  learn  to 
seek  self-help  groups  or  individual  help.  It  is  significant  that 
the  project  evaluation  indicates  that  most  participants  felt 
that  they  had  received  help  in  developing  coping  skills  to 
overcome  this  obstacle. 

CONCLUSION  IV:  Fear  of  failure  is  an  issue  essential  for  consideration  with  a 

jail  population.  Jail  residents  feel  powerless  over  their 
environment,  and  a  no-hope  attitude  easily  develops.  Jail 
residents  often  consider  themselves  failures  now  and  fear 
failure  in  their  future.  It  is  important  that  they  begin  to 
understand  fear,  and  learn  how  to  change  attitudes  and 
behavior  about  fear. 

CONCLUSION  V:  Jail  statistics  indicate  that  over  84%  of  jail  residents  have 

some  form  of  chemical  dependency.  Jails  do  not  offer 
treatment  programs  for  chemical  dependency.  A  program  like 
Coping  Skills  can  help  raise  awareness  of  the  problem,  and 
help  jail  residents  move  from  denial  to  a  desire  for 
treatment.  For  many  jail  is  the  first  time  they  have  been 
free  of  drugs  and  alcohol  for  a  period  of  time  so  that  they 
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can  think  straight.  It  is  essential  to  use  this  time  to  help 
them  recognize  their  chemical  dependency  problem,  break 
through  denial  and  learn  ways  of  changing  their  behavior. 
Even  one  session  focused  on  this  problem  can  create  a  desire 
to  obtain  help. 

CONCLUSION  VI:  Family  problems  are  often  an  obstacle  for  jail  residents.  It  is 

significant  that  over  92%  of  the  participants  in  the  Coping 
Skills  program  indicated  that  this  was  a  personal  issue  for 
them.  It  was  difficult  to  deal  with  family  problems  in  any 
depth  in  the  program  because  the  Project  Developer  was  only 
dealing  with  one  person  of  the  family  unit.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  help  jail  residents  consider  family  dynamics  in 
general.  It  is  important  to  talk  about  attitudes  toward 
healthy  loving  relationships,  healing  of  bad  memories,  and  how 
to  express  care  to  significant  others  in  their  lives. 

CONCLUSION  Vll:  3ail  residents  often  find  that  they  have  to  rebuild  their  lives 

after  their  time  in  jail.  They  need  everything  ...  food, 
lodging,  clothes,  job  all  at  once.  There  is  a  sense  of 
immediacy,  and  an  overwhelming  desire  for  instant  success. 
The  pursuit  of  instant  success  often  presents  a  real  obstacle 
for  jail  residents.  It  is  essential  to  teach  jail  residents  how 
to  develop  a  patient  attitude  of  living  one  day  at  a  time,  how 
to  accept  the  setbacks  that  are  part  of  life,  and  to  set 
realistic  goals  in  a  specific  time  frame. 

CONCLUSION  VllI;  Although  peer  pressure  is  not  indicated  by  a  majority  of  jail 

residents  to  be  an  obstacle,  the  Project  Developer  believes 
there  is  much  denial  in  this  problem  area.  It  is  difficult  for 
jail  residents  to  share  honestly  on  this  topic  because  of  the 
pressure  of  gangs  within  the  jail,  and  the  fear  of  others.  3ail 
residents  must  learn  how  to  deal  openly  with  this  issue, 
understand  their  personal  power,  and  learn  how  to  take 
personal  responsibility  for  choosing  their  behavior. 

CONCLUSION  IX:  A  Group  Guidance  and  Counseling  Course  in  COPING  SKILLS 

opens  the  opportunity  for  jail  residents  to  obtain  more 
personal  counseling.  Approximately  one-third  of  the 
participants  in  the  project  asked  for  personal  counseling  as  a 
result  of  this  program. 

CONCLUSION  X;  Although  one  session  for  each  topic  is  not  sufficient  to  learn 

the  coping  skills  in  any  depth,  it  is  sufficient  to  raise 
awareness  of  the  issue  and  give  participants  a  springboard  for 
further  counseling.  The  3ail  Counselor  observed  that  clients 
who  had  participated  in  Coping  Skills  were  better  prepared 
for  personal  counseling. 

CONCLUSION  XI:  3ail  residents  need  to  understand  themselves  better,  integrate 

their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  try  to  choose  job  areas 
that  can  be  satisfying  to  the  type  of  person  they  are.  Self 
awareness  is  a  problem  for  jail  residents  and  directly  affects 
their  decisions  in  job  selection. 
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Particularly  younger  (17-22)  jail  residents  have 
problems  with  peer  pressure,  fear  of  failure  and  desire 
for  instant  success.  It  is  difficult  for  them  to  have  a 
sense  of  who  they  are  as  individuals  and  have 
confidence  in  themselves.  They  pretend  or  deny,  and 
neither  direction  helps.  The  Project  Staff  believes  it 
would  be  helpful  to  find  a  self  awareness  tool  to  help 
jail  residents  learn  to  live  with  the  reality  of  who 
they  are  in  terms  of  selecting  a  job. 

RECOMMENDATION  I; 

That  the  Center  for  Correctional  Concerns  continue  to 
offer  the  course  COPING  SKILLS:  OBSTACLES  TO 
EMPLOYMENT,  an  in-jail  vocational  education 
guidance  and  counseling  program  to  assist  jail 
residents  in  developing  personal  skills  necessary  for 
obtaining  and  retaining  employment.  This  course  will 
enable  jail  residents  realize  that  to  obtain  and  retain 
employment  calls  for  a  realization  of  personal  issues 
that  present  obstacles  to  employment,  and  a 
conviction  that  skills  can  be  learned  to  help  them 
overcome  those  obstacles. 

RECOMMENDATION  II: 

That  the  personal  issues  identified  through  this  project 
remain  as  topics  for  the  COPING  SKILLS  course: 
SELF  IMAGE  AND  SELF  ESTEEM,  FEAR  OF 
FAILURE,  CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY,  FAMILY 
PROBLEMS,  DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT  SUCCESS  AND 
PEER  PRESSURE. 

RECOMMENDATION  III: 

That  the  Center  for  Correctional  Concerns  further 
develop  its  personal  counseling  program  at  Will  County 
Jail  to  allow  participants  of  the  Coping  Skills  course 
to  continue  learning  coping  skills  through  personal 
counseling. 

RECOMMENDATION  IV: 

That  the  Center  for  Correctional  Concerns  assume 
responsibility  to  inform  the  Planning  Committee  of 
the  new  Will  County  Jail  of  the  importance  of 
providing  space  in  the  new  jail  for  a  more  extensive 
program  in  vocational  education. 

RECOMMENDATION  V: 

That  the  Center  for  Correctional  Concerns  assume 
responsibility  to  inform  the  Will  County  Probation 
Office  of  the  findings  of  this  project  and  the  necessity 
of  developing  programs  to  help  people  on  probation 
cope  with  personal  issues  that  are  obstacles  to 
employment. 

RECOMMENDATION  VI: 

That  the  Center  for  Correctional  Concerns  design  and 
implement  a  process  of  using  the  psychological  type 
theory  of  the  Myers  Briggs  Type  Indicator  to  help  jail 
residents  select  a  job  area,  and  identify  the  elements 
of  a  job  that  would  be  most  satisfying  to  them. 
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PERSONAL  ISSUES  FOR  A  3AIL  POPULATION 
AND  THEIR  AFFECT  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
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PERSONAL  ISSUES  FOR  A  3AIL  POPULATION 
AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  EMPLOYMENT 


By  Laura  Munch,  M.Ed. 

As  a  result  of  this  project  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  There  is  a  relationship  between  the  personal  issues  dealt  with  in  the  project 
and  employment. 

2.  No  one  obstacle  is  totally  isolated  from  the  others. 

OBSTACLE  1  -  SELF  IMAGE/SELF  ESTEEM 

When  compared  with  general  population  the  jail  population  seems  to  have  a 
disproportionate  number  of  people  with  self  image  problems.  Either  an  inflated  or  a 
deflated  felf  image  may  impell  persons  to  seek  employment  or  educational  experiences 
which  are  not  appropiate.  Failures  by  this  person  may  be  viewed  as  being  someone 
else's  fault,  i.e.  the  boss  or  professor.  This  attitude  may  compound  the  problem, 
further  inhibiting  the  way  the  person  relates  to  supervisors  and  co-workers.  This 
attitude  also  seems  to  undermine  the  person's  ability  to  take  personal  responsibility 
for  these  actions. 

An  inflated  self  image  is  nothing  more  than  low  self  esteem  in  disguise.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  course  to  be  gentle  on  this  type  of  student.  Tearing  away  too  much 
of  this  self  defense  mechanism  too  quickly  would  only  serve  to  make  the  person  feel 
overwhelmed,  vulnerable,  and  resistant. 

The  person  with  the  deflated  self  image  may  have  a  difficult  time  seeking  or 
obtaining  fulfilling  employment  and  educational  experiences.  The  individual  may 
settle  for  dead-end,  low  paying  jobs,  jobs  which  can  be  obtained  easily  without  much 
personal  salesmanship.  The  lack  of  personal  fulfillment  serves  to  perpetuate  the  low 


self  esteem. 


The  course's  goal  in  working  with  this  type  of  person  was  to  provide  a  nurturing 
experience.  The  group  forum  afforded  the  person  the  opportunity  to  risk  and  test  self 
image. 

OBSTACLE  2  -  FEAR  OF  FAILURE 

Failure  is  as  personal  a  concept  as  success  is.  For  that  reason,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  class  not  to  dwell  on  what  failure  was,  but  to  emphasize  the  impact  the  fear 
of  it  had  on  a  person's  choices. 

As  it  relates  to  employment,  fear  of  failure  may  prevent  persons  from  seeking 
employment  they  do  not  believe  they  can  obtain.  This  fear  relates  closely  to  the  self 
image/self  esteem  issues  already  addressed. 

Fear  of  failure  may  also  prevent  persons  who  have  employment  from  risking  to 
advance  by  performance. 

The  fear  of  failure  may  actually  prevent  the  person  from  appropriately  dealing 
with  failures  when  they  do  occur.  This  makes  the  already  bad  situation  worse. 

Members  of  the  jail  population  are  especially  sensitive  to  failure.  In  this  success 
oriented  society,  jail  and  prison  residents  are  often  cast  off  as  complete  failures. 

OBSTACLE  3  -  CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY 

A  chemically  dependent  person  is  one  who  abuses  drugs  or  alcohol.  An  abuser  is 
a  person  who  misuses  something  and  continues  to  do  this  despite  the  problems  it 
causes.  One  of  the  problems  chemical  dependency  causes  is  lack  or  loss  of 
employment. 

Chemical  dependency  is  a  progressive  disease.  The  disease  has  three  distinct 
stages:  early,  middle,  and  late.  Each  stage  is  characterized  by  a  different  set  of 
symptoms.  One  symptom  of  the  middle  stage  is  possible  job  loss.  One  symptom  of 


the  late  stage  is  an  inability  to  work  and  an  obsession  with  drugs  and  alcohol,  which 
leads  to  job  loss. 

The  Michigan  Alcoholism  screening  test  was  used  so  students  could  determine  how 
far  they  had  progressed  in  the  disease.  Of  the  25  students  we  used  for  evaluative 
purposes,  only  two  tested  as  non-abusers.  The  majority  of  the  25  fell  into  the  middle 

This  session  was  not  designed  to  be  a  program  of  rehabilitation  but  was  intended 
to  help  the  abuser  become  aware  of  the  impact  the  abuse  was  having  on  all  aspects  of 
life.  It  will  hopefully  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  a  comprehensive  treatment  program. 
Referrals  to  such  programs  were  made  when  appropriate. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  class  to  be  non-evaluative  in  terms  of  individual 
addictions.  Being  overly  critical  only  serves  to  make  the  person  defensive  and  self 
critical. 

OBSTACLE  4  -  FAMILY  PROBLEMS 

It  was  impossible  for  the  one  hour  session  to  deal  effectively  with  individual 
family  problems.  Instead  the  class  focused  on  less  specific  family  dynamics.  Each 
participant  was  experiencing  or  had  in  the  past  experienced  problems  with  parents. 
Most  class  members  came  from  what  could  be  classified  as  dysfunctional  families. 
Most  of  the  problems  related  to  unfulfilled  expectations.  For  that  reason,  the  class 
focused  on  loss  and  healing  of  hurts.  It  was  time  that  the  participants  learned  to  be 
their  own  best  parents.  To  begin  this  process,  we  focused  on  accepting  others'  short 
comings  and  their  own  expectations.  The  thrust  of  the  discussions  were  to  get  the 
participants  to  take  responsibility  for  their  expectations.  It  was  not  the  instructor's 
goal  to  minimize  the  participants'  parents  and  their  roles,  but  rather  to  empower  the 


participant  to  be  what  others  may  not  be  willing  or  able  to  be  -  their  own  best 
parent. 

This  was  a  particularly  exciting  and  challenging  class  for  the  instructor  because 
much  of  the  material  was  new  to  the  participants.  This  material  was  not  limited  to 
the  family  of  origin  but  was  also  applied  to  present  family  situations. 

This  information  did  not  magically  heal  the  damage  that  had  been  done  by  years 
of  living  in  a  dysfunctional  family.  Rather  it  empowered  the  person  to  deal 
effectively,  over  the  course  of  time,  with  their  specific  issues. 

It  was  important  for  the  participants  to  recognize  how  personal  problems, 
especially  family  problems,  will  impact  their  future  work  productivity.  In  most  cases 
a  person  who  is  struggling  with  personal  problems  will  be  less  productive  at  work. 
Most  of  our  participants  would  be  starting  new  jobs  rather  than  returning  to  previous 
employment.  The  first  few  months  on  a  new  job  are  an  important  time  of  evaluation. 
Our  participants  had  to  be  aware  of  how  family  problems  might  affect  their  job 
performance  especially  during  this  critical  time  of  evaluation. 


OBSTACLE  5  -  DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT  SUCCESS 

In  our  society,  success  tends  to  be  defined  by  material  possessions:  the  amount 
of  money  one  has,  the  clothes  one  wears,  the  car  one  drives.  The  status  attached  to 
these  possessions  help  fuel  the  desire  for  instant  success.  The  great  American  dream 
and  rags  to  riches  stories  also  influence  people's  perceptions  of  success  based  on 
money. 

For  some,  criminal  activity  had  provided  the  means  to  quick  money  and  instant 
success.  Done  well,  criminal  activity  can  make  legitimate  job  opportunities  obsolete. 
The  person  who  is  dealing  drugs  may  have  all  the  money  needed  and  the  status  that 
accompanies  it.  This  will  serve  to  encourage  others  with  this  same  desire  to  follow 


suit. 


The  course  tried  to  provide  a  forum  where  people  can  discuss  success  in  less 
material  terms.  The  setting  actually  lends  itself  to  that  type  of  exploration.  Jail  is  a 
place  where  everyone  dresses  similarly,  blue  pants,  blue  shirts.  No  jewelry  besides 
that  which  they  can  make  is  worn. 

It's  worth  noting  that  the  really  successful  criminal  will  ordinarily  have  the 
money  to  bond  out  and  won't  ever  become  part  of  our  classes.  For  the  less  successful 
person,  this  session  provides  a  forum  where  one  can  examine  not  only  personal  views 
of  success  but  discover  some  ways  to  cope  in  the  future. 

The  desire  for  instant  success  may  manifest  itself  in  ways  beside  criminal 
activity.  For  some  the  desire  may  create  conflict  on  the  job.  A  person  may  take 
credit  for  another  worker's  accomplishments  and  may  actually  get  promoted  more 
quickly,  usually  before  the  individual  is  ready.  This  may  cost  him  the  job  in  the  long 
run. 

For  these  types  of  people,  the  class  provided  an  awareness.  This  awareness  is 
necessary,  so  the  person  does  not  fall  victim  to  the  desire  for  success  but  begins  to 
put  it  in  perspective. 

OBSTACLE  6  -  PEER  PRESSURE 

Peer  pressure  relates  to  both  self  image/self  esteem  and  family  problems.  The 
poorer  a  person's  a  self  image  is  the  more  that  individual  will  be  influenced  by  peers. 
The  less  stable  the  family,  the  more  important  the  peers  become. 

As  it  relates  to  employment,  peer  pressure  may  prevent  a  person  from  applying 
for  a  job  that  that  individual  would  be  good  at  and  enjoy.  If  the  peers  do  not  show 
approval  or  are  not  supportive  the  person  will  not  apply.  The  more  conforming  its 
members,  the  less  threatened  the  survival  of  the  group  will  be. 

Those  persons  involved  in  street  gangs  face  additional  problems  of  location  and 
turf.  If  the  job  is  situated  on  a  rival  gangs  turf,  the  person  may  not  feel  safe  going 


to  and  returning  from  the  workplace.  This  individual  may  also  be  faced  with  the  real 
possibility  that  a  rival  gang  member  may  cause  problems  at  the  job  site  putting 
employment  in  jeopardy. 

The  class  stressed  the  importance  of  peer  groups  and  relationships  while  also 
stressing  the  importance  of  being  selective  about  friends.  The  class  also  emphasized 
how  positive  peer  pressure  is  as  motivating  as  negative  peer  pressure  is  destructive. 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

The  group  approach  provided  the  students  with  the  opportunity  to  hear  each 
other's  stories.  For  some  this  helped  alleviate  the  feeling  that  they  were  the  only 
ones  with  problems.  This  could  not  have  been  achieved  in  one-to-one  counseling 
sessions. 

The  group  also  became  a  place  where  one  participant  would  share  with  others  his 
strategies  for  overcoming  a  personal  obstacle.  This  type  of  sharing  among  peers 
encouraged  others  to  be  more  hopeful. 

Individual  counseling  was  provided  for  those  group  members  who  felt  they  might 
benefit  from  such  assistance.  One-third  of  the  group  participants  requested  these 
sessions.  Since  the  jail  counselor  was  already  familiar  with  the  participant  from  the 
group,  a  theraputic  relationship  was  easily  established. 


APPENDIX  B 

PROJECT  PARTICIPANTS*  EVALUATION 
RESULTS  AND  INTERPRETATION 


TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


COPING  SKILLS  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  //I 
SELF  EVALUATION  FORM  //I 


Directions:  Listed  below  are  the  six  obstacles  to  success  we  will  be  discussing  in  this 
course.  Place  a  1  next  to  the  area  that  is  the  most  difficult  for  you,  a  2  by  the  next 
most  difficult,  etc.  Place  a  number  only  next  to  those  areas  you  identify  as 
obstacles. 


self  image  and  self  esteem 
fear  of  failure 
chemical  dependency 
family  problems 
desire  for  instant  success 
peer  pressure 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435 


COPING  SKILLS  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  //8 
SELF  EVALUATION  FORM  //2 


(815)  729-2662 


Directions:  Listed  below  are  the  six  obstacles  we  have  discussed  in  the  course.  If 

this  class  has  helped  you  begin  to  cope  with  a  specific  obstacle,  place  an  X  next  to 
that  area.  Comment  on  the  way  you  will  try  to  cope  with  this  obstacle  in  the  future. 


_  self  Image/self  esteem 

Comment: 


_  fear  of  failure 

Comment: 


_ chemical  dependency 

Comment; 


_  family  problems 

Comment: 


-  2  - 


_ desire  for  instant  success 

Comment: 


peer  pressure 


Comment: 


TABLE  I 


PRE  AND  POST  ASSESSMENT  DATA  FROM  TWENTY  FIVE  PARTICIPANTS 


PARTI¬ 

CIPANT 


PRE  ASSESSMENT  DATA 
Self  Assessment  of  Obstacles 


POST  ASSESSMENT  DATA 

Self  Assessment  of  Help  Received 
to  Cope  with  Obstacles 


A 

5-2 

5-2 

B 

3-4 

3-4-1 

C 

4-3-2 

4-3-2-  1 

D 

3-4-5 

3-4-5-  1 

E 

3-2-5-4 

3  -  2  -  5  -  1 

F 

4-3-2 

4-3-1 

G 

4  -  2  -  6  -  5  -  3 

4  -  2  -  6  -  5 

H 

3_2-  1  -4- 5-6 

3  -  2  -  1  -  5 

I 

4  -  5  -  3  -  1  -  2  -  6 

4-5-1 

3 

3-2-5-4-  1  -6 

3-4 

K 

4- 3-2- 5-6-  1 

4  _  3  _  2  -  5  -  6  -  1 

L 

2  -  6  -  4  -  3  -  1  -  5 

2-4 

M 

4-6-2-5- 1  -  3 

4-2- 1  -  3 

N 

6-3 

3-4-5 

O 

4-  1  -6-2 

1  -  6  -  2  -  3  -  5 

P 

2-  5-6-4 

2-5-6-4- 1 

Q 

5  -  2  -  1  -  4  -  6  -  3 

5-2-  1  -4 

R 

6  -  2  -  5  -  4  -  1  -  3 

6  -  2  -  5  -  4  -  1 

S 

1  -  5  -  6  -  2  -  4  -  3 

1  -6 

T 

2-5- 1 -4- 3-6 

2  -  5  -  1  -  4 

U 

3  _  2  -  4  -  1  -  3  -  6 

4-1-3 

V 

4  -  3  -  1  -  2  -  5  -  6 

3-1-6 

w 

4-  3-  1  -2-5 

4  -  3  -  1  -  5 

X 

1  -2-5-3-6-4 

1  -2- 5-6-4 

Y 

1 

1 

1 

o^ 

1 

1 

1  -  5 

OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 


1.  Self  Image  <5c  Self  Esteem 

2.  Fear  of  Failure 


3.  Chemical  Dependency  5.  Desire  for  Instant  Success 

4.  Family  Problems  6.  Peer  Pressure 
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GROUP  PROFILE:  PRE-ASSESSMENT  DATA 
SELF  ASSESSMENT  OF  OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
INITIAL  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OBSTACLES 


OBSTACLE 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PARTICIPANTS 
AND  THEIR  IDENTIFIED  CHOICES 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

SELF  IMAGE  &  SELF  ESTEEM 

3 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

FEAR  OF  FAILURE 

3 

9 

3 

3 

2 

0 

CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

FAMILY  PROBLEMS 

8 

3 

2 

7 

1 

2 

DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT  SUCCESS 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

2 

PEER  PRESSURE 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 
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TABLE  III 


GROUP  PROFILE:  PRE  ASSESSMENT  HATA 
SELF  ASSESSMENT  OF  OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
INITIAL  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OBSTACLES  AND  AGE  LEVEL  OF  PARTICIPANTS 


CHOICES  OF 
PARTICIPANTS  17-22 

OBSTACLE 

CHOICES  OF 

PARTICIPANTS  23  &  OLDER 

First 

Second 

Third 

First 

Second 

Third 

3 

1 

3 

SELF  IMAGE  &  SELF  ESTEEM 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

FEAR  OF  FAILURE 

I 

5 

4 

0 

2 

1 

CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

FAMILY  PROBLEMS 

6 

2 

I 

2 

4 

2 

DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT  SUCCESS 

I 

1 

3 

2 

0 

3 

PEER  PRESSURE 

0 

2 
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TABLE  IV 


GROUP  PROFILE:  POST  ASSESSMENT  DATA 

PRIORITY  OF  OBSTACLE  AS  IDENTIFIED  BY  PARTICIPANTS 
AND  HELP  RECEIVED  TO  COPE  WITH  THESE  OBSTACLES 


PRIORITY  OF  OBSTACLE 

%  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO 
RECEIVED  HELP  IN  COPING 

TO  OVERCOME  THIS  OBSTACLE 

OBSTACLE  IDENTIFIED  AS  INDIVIDUAL 
PARTICIPANTS'  GREATEST  PERSONAL 
OBSTACLE 

84% 

OBSTACLE  IDENTIFIED  AS  INDIVIDUAL 
PARTICIPANTS'  SECOND  OBSTACLE 

80% 

OBSTACLE  IDENTIFIED  AS  INDIVIDUAL 
PARTICIPANTS'  THIRD  OBSTACLE 

81% 

OBSTACLE  IDENTIFIED  AS  INDIVIDUAL 
PARTICIPANTS'  FOURTH  OBSTACLE 

57% 

OBSTACLE  IDENTIFIED  AS  INDIVIDUAL 
PARTICIPANTS'  FIFTH  OBSTACLE 

50% 

OBSTACLE  IDENTIFIED  AS  INDIVIDUAL 
PARTICIPANTS'  SIXTH  OBSTACLE 

33% 
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TABLE  V 


GROUP  PROFILE:  PRE  AND  POST  ASSESSMENT  DATA 

INITIAL  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OBSTACLE  AND  HELP  RECEIVED 
TO  COPE  WITH  THESE  OBSTACLES 


INITIAL 

IDENTIFICATION 

OBSTACLE 

%  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO 
RECEIVED  HELP  IN  COPING 

TO  OVERCOME  THIS  OBSTACLE 

68% 

SELF  IMAGE  <5c  SELF  ESTEEM 

92% 

88% 

FEAR  OF  FAILURE 

60% 

80% 

CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY 

56% 

92% 

FAMILY  PROBLEMS 

72% 

76% 

DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT  SUCCESS 

64% 

72% 

PEER  PRESSURE 

32% 
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TABLE  V[ 


GROUP  PROFILE:  PRE  AND  POST  ASSESSMENT  DATA 

INITIAL  IDENTIFICATION  OF  OBSTACLE  AND  HELP  RECEIVED 
TO  COPE  WITH  THESE  OBSTACLES 

ACCORDING  TO  AGE  LEVEL  OF  PARTICIPANTS 


PARTICIPANTS  17-22 


%  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO 
INITIAL  RECEIVED  HELP  IN  COPING 

IDENTIFICATION  OBSTACLE  TO  OVERCOME  THIS  OBSTACLE 


91% 

SELF  IMAGE  <5c  SELF  ESTEEM 

100% 

91% 

FEAR  OF  FAILURE 

58% 

83% 

CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY 

41% 

91% 

FAMILY  PROBLEMS 

67% 

75% 

DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT 

SUCCESS 

75% 

91% 

PEER  PRESSURE 

50% 

PARTICIPANTS  23  AND  OLDER 

%  OF  PARTICIPANTS  WHO 
INITIAL  RECEIVED  HELP  IN  COPING 

IDENTIFICATION  TO  OVERCOME  THIS  OBSTACLE 


46% 

SELF  IMAGE  <Y  SELF  ESTEEM 

70% 

85% 

FEAR  OF  FAILURE 

62% 

92% 

CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY 

70% 

92% 

FAMILY  PROBLEMS 

77% 

77% 

DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT 

SUCCESS 

54% 

54% 

PEER  PRESSURE 

15% 
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PARTICIPANT  COMMENTS 
SELF  EVALUATION  //2 


SELF  IMAGE  AND  SELF  ESTEEM: 

"This  class  helped  me  realize  exactly  what  self  esteem  was  and  that  it  was 
something  1  thought  1  had  but  didn't  really  have  a  lot  of."  PARTICIPANT  I 

"1  have  realized  that  my  low  self  esteem  came  mostly  from  my  chemical 
dependence.  If  1  can  kick  the  problem  I  will  be  solving  two  problems.  They  seem 
to  go  together."  PARTICIPANT  C 

FEAR  OF  FAILURE: 

"This  class  sharpened  my  awareness  about  fear  of  failure  and  enabled  me  to  see  I 
had  been  escaping  negative  feelings  through  drugs.  In  the  future  I  will  try  to 
face  reality  and  give  myself  room  for  mistakes  and  maturity."  PARTICIPANT  H 

CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY: 

"Through  counseling  I  have  realized  that  my  chemical  dependence  has  been  the 
root  of  my  problem,  and  to  do  away  with  this  vice  of  mine  1  can  be  happier  with 
myself  and  others.  PARTICIPANT  C 

FAMILY  PROBLEMS: 

"I  have  been  able  to  be  more  open  to  not  only  my  children  but  also  my  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters.  They  have  helped  me  deal  with  some  of  my  troubles 
since  I  opened  up  to  them."  PARTICIPANT  C 

"I  was  not  communicating  with  my  family  on  a  regular  basis  but  now  1  feel  the 
need  to  do  so."  PARTICIPANT  T 

DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT  SUCCESS: 

"Through  this  course  I  was  able  to  see  how  my  desire  for  instant  success  misled 
me  to  indulge  in  drugs  -  seeking  aid  to  be  successful.  In  the  future  1  will  try  to 
develop  patience  and  face  reality."  PARTICIPANT  H 

PEER  PRESSURE: 

"I  now  know  I  have  to  set  my  own  guidelines  and  equip  myself  with  my  own 
values  and  not  rely  on  the  ones  which  are  determined  to  me  by  others." 
PARTICIPANT  X 

"No  matter  what  my  peers  say  or  do  I  have  a  mind  and  will  of  my  own.  I  will 
only  make  decisions  that  help  me."  PARTICIPANT  D 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EVALUATION  DATA 


1.  Participants  in  the  Coping  Skills  program  most  often  identified  family  problems, 
fear  of  failure,  and  chemical  dependency  as  personal  issues  that  were  obstacles  to 
employment  for  them. 

2.  There  was  a  correlation  between  the  choice  of  issues  and  the  age  level  of  the 
participants.  Participants  in  the  age  range  of  17-22  most  often  identified  self 
image  and  self  esteem,  fear  of  failure  and  family  problems  as  obstacles. 
Participants  23  and  older  most  often  identified  fear  of  failure,  chemical 
dependency,  and  family  problems  as  obstacles. 

3.  There  was  a  direct  coorelation  between  the  priority  of  choice  of  issues  by  a 
participant  and  help  received  in  developing  coping  skills  to  overcome  the  obstacle. 

In  the  data  we  note  that  of  the  participants  indicated  they  received  help  in 

developing  coping  skills  for  that  obstacle  they  identified  as  being  their  primary 
obstacle,  80%  for  their  secondary  obstacle,  81%  for  their  third  choice  of  obstacle, 
57%  for  their  fourth  choice,  50%  for  their  fifth  choice,  and  33%  for  their  final 
choice. 

4.  92%  of  the  participants  indicated  that  they  had  received  help  in  developing  coping 
skills  related  to  self  image  and  self  esteem.  This  is  significant  because  initially 
only  68%  of  the  participants  had  chosen  self  image  and  self  esteem  as  an  obstacle. 

5.  Participants  indicated  they  had  received  help  in  developing  coping  skills  as  follows: 

92?6  self  image  and  self  esteem,  72%  family  problems,  64%  desire  for  instant 

success,  67%  family  problems,  58%  fear  of  failure,  50%  peer  pressure,  and  41% 

chemical  dependency. 

6.  Participants  in  the  age  range  of  17-22  indicated  they  had  received  help  in 

developing  coping  skills  as  follows:  100%  self  image  and  self  esteem,  75%  desire 
for  instant  success,  67%  family  problems,  58%  fear  of  failure,  50%  peer  pressure, 
and  41%  chemical  dependency. 

7.  Participants  in  the  age  range  of  23  and  older  indicated  they  had  received  help  in 
developing  coping  skills  as  follows:  77%  family  problems,  70%  chemical 
dependency,  70%  self  image  and  self  esteem,  62%  fear  of  failure,  54%  desire  for 
instant  success,  and  1  5%  peer  pressure. 


An  interpretation  of  these  findings  by  the  project  staff  can  be  found  in  the  Project 
Final  Report:  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 
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TEACHER  MODULES: 

DEVELOPING  COPING  SKILLS  TO  OVERCOME 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 


TRANSITIONS 


CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road 


Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


TRANSITIONS  II: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
Session  I 


PURPOSE:  TO  GIVE  THE  HISTORY  AND  METHODOLOGY  OF  COURSE,  AND  TO 
CREATE  AN  ENVIRONMENT  FOR  QUALITY  GROUP  SHARING 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Explanation  of  the  development  of  the  course  called  COPING  SKILLS 
based  on  results  of  Transition  I  project 

B.  Student  questionnaire  of  six  obstacles  to  employment:  Initial  Evaluation 

C.  Explanation  of  format  for  classes: 


1.  focus  questions  on  obstacles 

2.  group  sharing  on  obstacles 

3.  ways  to  cope  with  obstacles 


IL  TEACHING  MATERIALS  FOR  STUDENTS 


A.  Think-Feel-Behave  Cycle  of  Behavior  and  how  to  change  behavior 


B.  Communication  awareness:  Johari  Window 


C.  Suggestions  for  Group  Sharing 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435 


COPING  SKILLS  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  #1 
SELF  EVALUATION  FORM  //I 


•  (815)  729-2662 


Directions:  Listed  below  are  the  six  obstacles  to  success  we  will  be  discussing  in  this 
course.  Place  a  1  next  to  the  area  that  is  the  most  difficult  for  you,  a  2  by  the  next 
most  difficult,  etc.  Place  a  number  only  next  to  those  areas  you  identify  as 
obstacles. 


_ self  image  and  self  esteem 

_  fear  of  failure 

_ chemical  dependency 

_  family  problems 

_ desire  for  instant  success 

_ peer  pressure 

Comments: 
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THINK-FEEL-BEHAVE  CYCLE  OF  BEHAVIOR 


THINK 


The  diagram  above  illustrates  one  concept  of  the  cycle  of  behavior.  The  diagram 
helps  illustrate  how  thoughts  (THINK)  lead  to  feelings  (FEEL)  which  lead  to  subsequent 
behavior  (BEHAVE).  The  behavior  may  then  reinforce  the  thought,  making  the  whole 
cycle  more  likely  to  be  repeated. 

In  order  to  change,  a  person  can  alter  any  one  of  the  three  components.  In  other 
words,  if  the  compulsive  eater  is  able  to  change  the  way  he  thinks  about  food,  his 
feelings  will  change  as  will  his  behavior.  The  same  change  will  take  place  if  he  is 
able  to  change  his  behavior.  Subsequent  to  the  behavior  change,  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  will  change. 

In  order  to  be  successful  at  making  personal  changes,  a  person  must  be  aware  of  this 
cycle.  This  will  aid  in  making  a  more  complete  permanent  change. 

If  a  person  desires  to  make  some  personal  change,  the  easiest  place  to  begin  is  with 
behavior.  Faulty  behavior  is  more  easily  identified  than  faulty  thinking  or  feelings.  It 
is,  however,  important  to  be  aware  of  these  other  two  components,  or  they  will 
continue  to  influence  behavior. 
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THE  aOHARI  WINDOW 


Sometimes  we  communicate  a  great  deal  about  ourselves  that  we  are  not  even 
conscious  of  communicating.  Joseph  Luft  and  Harry  Ingham  created  a  chart  called 
the  Johari  Window  which  represents  the  awareness  people  have  of  themselves  and 
others. 


Known  Not  Known 

t o  Se 1 f  to  Se  1  f 


Known 

to 

Others 

1 

OPEN 

2 

BLIND 

Not 

3 

4 

Known  to 

Others 

HIDDEN 

UNKNOWN 

THE  JOHARI  WINDOW 


Quadrant  1.  The  area  of  free  activity,  or  open  area,  refers  to  behavior  and 

motivation  known  to  ourselves  and  others. 


Quadrant  2.  The  blind  area,  where  others  can  see  things  in  us  of  which  we 

ourselves  are  unaware. 


Quadrant  3.  The  avoided  or  hidden  area,  which  represents  things  we  know  but  do 

not  reveal  to  others  (e.g.,  a  hidden  agenda,  or  matters  about  which 
we  have  sensitive  feelings). 

Quadrant  4.  The  area  of  unknown  activity  points  to  that  area  where  neither  the 

individuals  nor  others  are  aware  of  certain  behaviors  or  motives.  Yet 
we  can  assume  their  existence  because  eventually  some  of  these 
things  become  known,  and  we  then  realize  that  these  unknown 
behaviors  and  motives  were  influencing  relationships  all  along.* 

*Joseph  Luft,  Group  Processes:  An  Introduction  to  Group  Dynamics  (Palo  Alto,  CA: 

National  Press  Books),  pp.  11-12. 
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INTRODUCTION 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GROUP  SHARING 


THE  IDEAL  ATTITUDE  FOR  GROUP  SHARING: 

I  see  myself  as  a  gift  worth  giving. 

I  see  the  others  in  my  group  as  being  on  the  road  of  life  with  me. 
They,  too,  are  gifts  to  be  gratefully  received. 

THE  INTENDED  PURPOSE  OF  GROUP  SHARING: 

To  reflect  on  the  input  ideas,  and  to  give  them  life  through  your 
own  sharing  and  listening  throughout  the  class,  and  in  this  way  to 
take  from  them  whatever  you  wish  to  make  a  permanent  part  of 
your  own  attitudes. 

To  listen  sensitively  to  yourself  and  others  as  we  try  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  attitudes  that  control  our  lives  and  to  recognize  what  you 
like  in  your  own  attitude  and  what  you  would  like  to  change  in 
order  to  become  the  person  you  would  like  to  be. 

To  share  personally  rather  than  to  discuss  intellectually. 


SHARED  EXPERIENCES: 

Each  of  us  has  walked  a  different  road  through  life  on  our  way  here 
today.  And  so  we  are  unique  not  only  in  our  experiences  but  in  our 
persons  shaped  by  those  experiences.  However,  as  people  together 
on  the  same  journey  we  have  much  in  common  and  so  we  can  offer 
and  gain  much  from  one  another. 


SHARED  RESPONSIBILITY: 

To  experience  this  program  within  a  group,  it  is  important  that  a 
sense  of  shared  responsibility  be  allowed  to  develop  gradually  and 
naturally.  It  is  very  important  that  this  sense  of  shared  responsibility 
be  evident  in  a  careful  respect  for  one  another’s  time  allotment  for 
sharing  and  in  an  effort  to  stay  with  and  not  deviate  from  the 
particular  topic  of  consideration. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SHARING  YOURSELF: 

-  Share  something  about  yourself  pertinent  to  the  particular  session. 

-  Speak  only  for  yourself  and  about  yourself. 


-  2  - 


-  Share  situations,  facts,  ideas  but,  more  importantly,  the  particular 
meaning  these  have  for  you,  together  with  your  accompanying 
emotional  reactions,  your  memories  of  the  past  and  your  hopes  for 
the  future. 

-  Offer  as  much  of  yourself  as  you  feel  comfortable  in  sharing. 

-  Be  honest  with  yourself  and  with  your  group. 

-  Describe  what  you  have  to  say  so  clearly  that  you  will  recreate  the 
event  and  feelings  for  your  listeners. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LISTENING  TO  OTHERS: 

-  Offer  understanding,  acceptance  and  support. 

-  Don't  analyze,  judge,  correct,  solve  problems  or  counsel. 

-  Don't  attempt  to  do  one  another's  work,  but  rather  support  one 
another  as  each  does  his/her  own  work. 

-  Let  each  person  win  his/her  own  victories. 

-  Listen  to  others  and  try  to  walk  in  their  shoes. 

-  Feel  what  it's  like  to  BE  that  other  person. 


(Throughout  the  entire  Experience  many  of  us  may  be  tempted  to 
go  back  and  forth  between  states  that  could  be  characterized  as 
OPEN  or  CLOSED,  into  territories  of  RISK  or  SAFETY,  into  roles 
of  COUNSELOR  or  COUNSELEE.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  read  over  these  two  pages  before  each  one  of  our  sessions 
together.) 


Adapted  from:  The  Fully  Alive  Experience  by  John  Powell,  S.J.  and  Loretta  Brady, 

Argus  Communications,  1980. 


TRANSITIONS 


CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road 


Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


TRANSITIONS  II: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
Session  2 


SELF-ESTEEM  AND  SELF-IMAGE 


II. 


INTRODUCTION 

A.  Focus  questions  on  self-esteem  and  self-image 

B.  Group  sharing 

TEACHING  MATERIALS  FOR  STUDENTS 

A.  Language:  Positive,  Negative,  and  Coping  Self-Talk 

B.  Developing  a  Success  Identity 

WAYS  TO  COPE  WITH  LOW  SELF-ESTEEM 

A.  Change  negative  self-talk 

B.  Develop  a  success  identity 

C.  Develop  realistic  expectations  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 

D.  Learn  to  communicate  with  significant  others 

E.  Seek  self-help  groups  or  seek  individual  help 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


COPING  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  //2 
TOPIC:  SELF  IMAGE/SELF  ESTEEM 


1.  What  I  like  best  about  myself  is 


2.  What  I  like  least  about  myself  is 


3.  I  most  often  feel 


about  myself. 


4.  My  self  image  has  kept  me  from 


5.  My  self  image  has  helped  me 


6.  I  worry  about  what  other  people  think  of  me 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

never 

occasionally 

always 
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SELF-TALK 


Self  talk  is  the  term  given  to  the  messages  people  send  themselves.  These  messages 
help  dictate  how  they  feel.  Remember  that  thoughts  lead  to  feelings  which  lead  to 
behaviors. 

There  are  three  types  of  self-talk.  Negative  self-talk  is  the  term  used  for  the 
self-defeating  messages  people  send  themselves.  These  messages  are,  as  the  name 
implies,  a  negative  force.  These  messages  may  keep  a  person  from  doing  their  best  if 
they  try  at  all. 

A  second  type  of  self-talk  is  positive  self-talk.  Positive  self-talk  is  the  term  given  to 
the  constructive  messages  people  send  themselves.  These  messages  remind  the  person 
to  put  their  best  foot  forward  and  at  least  try.  Positive  self-talk  can  sometimes 
make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure,  and  it  always  makes  failure  easier 
to  handle. 

The  third  and  final  type  of  self-talk  is  coping  self-talk.  Coping  self-talk  is  the  term 
used  for  those  messages  that  help  a  person  relax  during  stressful  situations.  This  is 
probably  the  most  useful  type  of  self-talk  because  everyone  has  a  certain  amount  of 
stress  in  their  lives.  The  better  able  to  cope  with  these  situations  a  person  is,  the 
better  able  they  are  to  make  good  choices  and  act  responsibly. 

It  is  important  for  a  person  to  be  aware  of  these  unspoken  messages.  Awareness  is 
the  first  step  to  change.  It  is  possible  to  stop  the  negative  self-talk  and  replace  it 
with  positive  or  coping  self-talk  if  one  is  aware  of  the  message. 
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SELF-TALK 


POSITIVE  SELF-TALK 


SPORTS  (BOWLING) 


"Well,  the  pressure  is  really  on  now,  since  I  need  this  spare  for  us  to  win  the  game. 
But  there's  no  sense  thinking  about  that  now,  so  I'll  just  relax  for  a  few  seconds  .  .  . 
Now,  what  kind  of  shot  do  I  need  to  make?  Oh  yes.  I've  made  that  one  many  times 
before.  That  means  I  should  start  my  approach  from  over  here  ...  in  the  past  on 
this  shot  I've  had  trouble  keeping  my  head  down  and  keeping  my  backswing 
straight  .  .  .  I'll  be  sure  to  do  that  right  this  time.  OK,  I'm  ready  to  give  it  my  best 
shot.  After  all,  that's  all  I  can  do  anyhow." 

TAKING  A  TEST  (SCHOOL,  LICENSING  EXAMINATION,  JOB  QUALIFICATION  TEST) 


"So  I'm  gonna  be  taking  this  important  test,  huh.  I  need  to  do  well,  but  I'll  worry 
about  that  later.  Besides,  real  catastrophes  rarely  happen  anyhow.  Now,  what  do  I 
need  to  do  here?  If  I  just  relax  I'm  sure  the  answers  will  begin  to  flow  smoothly." 

BEING  OBSERVED  OR  SUPERVISED  ON  THE  30B 


"Well,  so  today  I'm  going  to  be  watched  pretty  closely.  That  makes  me  a  little 

nervous,  but  I  won't  dwell  on  it.  Instead  I'll  just  concentrate  on  what  I  need  to  do. 

After  all  it  isn't  like  I've  never  done  this  stuff  before  ...  I  can  easily  do  this  stuff 

when  I  keep  focused  on  the  task  .  .  OK,  so  what's  my  first  step?" 

UNCOMFORTABLE  SOCIAL  SITUATIONS 

"Boy,  do  I  hate  these  situations.  I'm  beginning  to  get  tense  already  .  .  .  that's  my 
clue  to  relax  and  focus  on  what  I  need  to  do  .  .  .  There  certainly  isn't  any  point  in 
panicking  since  these  things  always  seem  to  work  out  OK  anyhow." 

GENERAL 


"Don't  get  anxious  .  .  .  just  take  off  a  moment  and  take  a  couple  of  slow,  deep 
breaths  .  .  .  calm  .  .  .  and  relax  .  .  .  good." 

"Well,  there's  lots  to  do  .  .  .  but  don't  worry  about  that.  3ust  take  one  step  at  a 
time,  no  rush  ...  it  will  feel  good  when  it's  over." 

"Slow  down  a  little,  don't  rush  and  get  in  a  panic,  there's  enough  time,  hurrying  only 
seems  to  make  things  worse." 


Stress  Management;  A  Structured  Group  Manual,  Coffman,  David  A.  and  Katz, 
Clifford,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1979. 
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SELF-TALK 


NEGATIVE  SELF-TALK 


SPORTS  (BOWLING) 


"I  really  need  to  get  this  spare  for  our  team  to  win.  But,  hell,  I've  been  bowling  such 
a  lousy  game,  my  timing  is  off,  and  I've  been  getting  terrible  breaks.  The  guys  will 
never  forgive  me  if  I  choke  here.  If  I'd  only  made  that  last  spare  I  wouldn't  need  this 
one.  I  really  got  robbed  with  this  leave,  it  could  easily  have  been  a  strike.  I'll 
probably  never  make  this  one." 

TAKING  A  TEST  (SCHOOL,  LICENSING  EXAMINATION,  30B  QUALIFICATION  TEST) 


"It  sure  is  important  that  I  do  well  on  this  test  to  pass  the  course.  Oh  God,  what  if  I 

don't.  I'll  flunk  out!  What  will  I  ever  do  then?  I  don't  have  any  skills.  It'll  really  be 

curtains  then." 

"I  have  to  pass  this  exam.  If  I  don't  I'll  be  stuck  in  the  same  job  for  years.  And  who 

knows,  I  may  not  even  be  able  to  support  my  family.  But  this  thing  seems  so  damn 

hard.  Maybe  I  really  don't  know  my  stuff.  God,  am  I  stupid.  This  is  really  useless." 

BEING  OBSERVED  OR  SUPERVISED  ON  THE  30B 


"Oh  no,  today's  the  day  for  them  to  be  watching  me.  Hell,  I'd  better  do  well.  Oh 
Oh,  they  seem  to  be  displeased.  I'll  bet  they're  giving  me  terrible  marks.  Damn!  I 
just  made  a  mistake.  That  really  does  it.  My  hands  are  shaking  real  bad  now.  I  wish 
they'd  leave  before  I  completely  fall  apart." 

UNCOMFORTABLE  SOCIAL  SITUATIONS 

"Boy  do  I  hate  these  deals.  I  never  know  what  to  say.  Surely  I'm  gonna  say 
something  stupid.  Why  do  I  have  to  mess  with  this  kind  of  foolishness.  I  can't  wait 
for  it  to  be  over.  Oh  no,  now  I'm  starting  to  get  real  tense  .  .  .  my  palms  are 
sweating,  my  heart  is  beating  so  fast  I  can't  stand  it.  I'm  sure  everyone  in  the  room 
notices  this.  I've  gotta  get  outa  here  quick  before  something  horrible  happens!" 


Stress  Management;  A  Structured  Group  Manual,  Coffman,  David  A.  and  Katz, 
Clifford,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1979. 
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COPING  SELF-TALK 


PREPARING  FOR  OR  ANTICIPATING  STRESS 


What  is  it  I  have  to  do?  Focus  on  dealing  with  it. 

Just  take  one  step  at  a  time. 

Just  think  about  what  you  can  do  about  it.  That's  better  than  getting  anxious. 
No  negative  or  panicky  self-statements;  just  think  rationally. 

Don't  worry;  worry  won't  help  anything. 


CONFRONTING  AND  HANDLING  STRESS 


Don't  think  about  fear;  just  think  about  what  you  have  to  do. 

Stay  relevant. 

Relax;  you're  in  control.  Take  a  slow,  deep  breath.  Ah,  good. 

You  should  expect  some  anxiety;  it's  a  reminder  not  to  panic  and  to  relax  and 
cope  steadily  with  the  situation. 

Tenseness  can  be  an  ally,  a  friend;  it's  a  cue  to  cope. 


COPING  WITH  THE  FEELING  OF  BEING  OVERWHELMED 


When  the  fear  comes,  just  pause. 

Keep  the  focus  on  the  present;  what  is  it  you  have  to  do? 

You  should  expect  your  fear  to  rise  some. 

Don't  try  to  eliminate  fear  totally;  just  keep  it  manageable. 

You  can  convince  yourself  to  do  it.  You  can  reason  your  fear  away. 

It's  not  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen. 

Do  something  that  will  prevent  you  from  thinking  about  fear. 

Describe  what  is  around  you.  That  way  you  won't  think  about  worrying. 


REINFORCING  SELF-STATEMENTS 


It  worked!  You  did  it! 

It  wasn't  as  bad  as  you  expected. 

You  made  more  out  of  the  fear  than  it  was  worth. 

You're  getting  better.  You're  learning  to  cope  more  smoothly. 
You  can  be  pleased  with  your  progress. 

You  like  how  you  handled  it.  You  can  be  proud  of  it. 


Stress  Management:  A  Structured  Group  Manual,  Coffman,  David  A.  and  Katz,  Clifford, 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1979. 
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THE  SUCCESS  IDENTITY 


People  who  possess  a  success  identity  see  themselves  as  being  able  to  give  and  receive 
love,  feel  they  are  significant  to  others,  possess  a  sense  of  self-worth,  and  meet  their 
needs  in  ways  that  are  not  at  the  expense  of  others.  Those  people  with  a  success 
identity  possess  strength,  which  helps  them  create  a  satisfying  life.  This  strength  can 
be  attained  through  positive  addiction,  which  can  be  any  activity  that  fosters 
self-esteem.  Running  or  meditation  are  two  ways  one  might  develop  a  positive 
addiction;  however,  any  activity  is  suitable  as  long  as  it  fulfills  the  following  six 
criteria: 


1.  It  is  non-competitive,  is  chosen  by  the  person,  and  is  performed  about  an  hour 
daily. 

2.  It  can  be  done  easily,  without  a  great  deal  of  mental  effort. 

3.  It  can  be  done  alone. 

4.  The  person  sees  some  value  in  it. 

5.  The  person  believes  that  with  persistance,  improvement  will  come. 

6.  The  person  is  able  to  perform  the  activity  without  becoming  self-critical. 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road 


Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


TRANSITIONS  II: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
Session  3 

FEAR  OF  FAILURE 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Focus  questions  on  fear  of  failure 

B.  Group  sharing 


II.  TEACHING  MATERIALS  FOR  STUDENTS 

A.  Freedom  from  Fear 

B.  Inadequacy 


Pocket  Power  Pamphlets 
Hazelden  Education  Materials 
Box  176 

Pleasant  Valley  Road 
Center  City,  MN  33012 


III.  WAYS  TO  COPE  WITH  FEAR  OF  FAILURE 

A.  Change  your  attitude 

1.  understand  that  to  fear  is  part  of  being  human 

2.  understand  how  fear  can  cripple  you 

B.  Change  your  behavior 

1.  talk  openly  about  your  fears 

2.  acknowledge  your  mistakes,  apologize  when  necessary,  and  learn 
from  your  mistakes 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


COPING  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  #3 
TOPIC:  FEAR  OF  FAILURE 


1.  My  fear  of  failure  has  kept  me  from 


2.  I’m  most  afraid  to  fail  in  front  of 


3.  After  I  fail  I  tell  myself 


4.  After  I  fail  my  actions  are 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


TRANSITIONS  II: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
Session  4 

CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Focus  questions  on  chemical  dependency 

B.  Group  sharing 

II.  TEACHING  MATERIALS  FOR  STUDENTS 

A.  Michigan  Alcoholism  Screening  Test 

B.  Changing  Faulty  Thinking 

III.  WAYS  TO  COPE  WITH  CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY 

A.  Change  your  attitude 

1.  recognize  the  problem  and  break  through  denial 

B.  Change  your  behavior 

1.  stop  using  drugs  and  alcohol 

2.  join  a  support  group 

3.  if  appropriate,  enter  a  treatment  program 


TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


COPING  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  //4 
TOPIC:  CHEMICAL  DEPENDENCY 


1.  My  chemical  dependency  has  cost  me 


2.  My  chemical  dependency  started 


3.  My  chemical  dependency  has  affected  my  family  in  the  following  ways 


4.  I  most  often  turn  to  drugs  when  I'm  feeling 


5.  Drugs  make  me  feel 


6.  In  order  to  "kick"  my  chemical  dependency  I  must 


MICHIGAN  ALCOHOLISM  SCREENING  TEST 


1.  Do  you  feel  you  are  a  normal  drinker?  (By  normal  we  mean  you  drink  less  than 
or  as  much  as  most  other  people.) 


2.  Have  you  ever  awakened  the  morning  after  some  drinking  the  night  before 
and  found  that  you  could  not  remember  a  part  of  the  evening? 


3.  Does  your  wife,  husband,  a  parent,  or  other  near  relative  ever  worry  or  complain 
about  your  drinking? 


4.  Can  you  stop  drinking  without  a  struggle  after  one  or  two  drinks? 


5.  Do  you  ever  feel  guilty  about  your  drinking? 


6.  Do  friends  or  relatives  think  you  are  a  normal  drinker? 


7.  Are  you  able  to  stop  drinking  when  you  want  to? 


8.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous? 


9.  Have  you  ever  gotten  into  physical  fights  when  drinking? 


10.  Has  drinking  ever  created  problems  between  you  and  your  wife,  husband,  a 
parent,  or  other  near  relative? 


1 1 .  Has  your  wife,  husband,  a  parent,  or  other  near  relative  ever  gone  to  anyone  for 
help  about  your  drinking? 


12.  Have  you  ever  lost  friends  or  girlfriends  because  of  your  drinking? 


13.  Have  you  ever  gotten  into  trouble  at  work  because  of  your  drinking? 


14.  Have  you  ever  lost  a  job  because  of  drinking? 


1 3.  Have  you  ever  neglected  your  obligations,  your  family  or  your  work  for  two  or 
more  days  in  a  row  because  you  were  drinking? 


16. 


Do  you  drink  before  noon  fairly  often? 


17.  Have  you  ever  been  told  you  have  liver  trouble  or  cirrhosis? 


18,  After  heavy  drinking  have  you  ever  had  delirium  tremors  (DT's)  or  severe 
shaking,  or  heard  voices  or  seen  things  that  weren't  really  there? 


19.  Have  you  ever  gone  to  anyone  for  help  about  your  drinking? 


20.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  hospital  because  of  drinking? 


21.  Have  you  ever  been  a  patient  in  a  psychiatric  hospital  or  on  a  psychiatric  ward 
of  a  general  hospital  where  drinking  was  part  of  the  problem  that  resulted  in 
hospitalization? 


22.  Have  you  ever  been  seen  at  a  psychiatric  or  mental  health  clinic  or  gone  to  any 
doctor,  social  worker,  or  clergyman  for  help  with  any  emotional  problems  where 
drinking  was  part  of  the  problem? 


23.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  for  drunken  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic 
beverages? 


24.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested,  even  for  a  few  hours  because  of  other  drunken 
behavior? 


*University  of  Michigan  -  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


MICHIGAN  ALCOHOLISM  SCREENING  TEST 


Answer  Key 


Question  // 

Inappropriate 

Answer 

Points 

1. 

no 

2 

2. 

yes 

2 

3. 

yes 

1 

4. 

no 

2 

5. 

yes 

1 

6. 

no 

2 

7. 

no 

2 

8. 

yes 

5 

9. 

yes 

1 

10. 

yes 

2 

n. 

yes 

2 

12. 

yes 

2 

13. 

yes 

2 

14. 

yes 

2 

15. 

yes 

2 

16. 

yes 

1 

17. 

yes 

2 

18. 

yes 

2 

19. 

yes 

5 

20. 

yes 

5 

21. 

yes 

2 

22. 

yes 

2 

23. 

yes 

2 

24. 

yes 

2 

Total  possible  score  is  53  points. 


Score 


0-4  points  non-alcoholic 

5-6  points  suggestive  of  alcohol  problem 

greater  than  7  points  -  alcoholism 

10  to  20  points  -  moderate  alcoholism 

greater  than  20  points  -  severe  alcoholism 


*University  of  Michigan  -  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


TRANSITIONS 


CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road 


Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


TRANSITIONS  II: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
Session  3 


FAMILY  PROBLEMS 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Focus  questions  on  family  problems 

B.  Group  sharing 

II.  TEACHING  MATERIALS  FOR  STUDENTS 

A.  Healing  of  Memories 

B.  Loving  Relationships 

Pocket  Power  Pamphlet 
Hazelden  Education  Materials 

C.  Elements  of  Healthy  Relationships 

III.  WAYS  TO  COPE  WITH  FAMILY  PROBLEMS 


A.  Change  your  attitude 

1.  recognize  that  healthy  relationships  take  effort 

2.  recognize  that  you  are  not  a  "victim"  in  your  relationships 

B.  Change  your  behavior 

1.  identify  the  memories  you  have  that  need  to  be  healed 

2.  work  to  heal  memories 

3.  communicate  honestly  with  those  who  are  significant  to  you 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 
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COPING  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  //5 
TOPIC:  FAMILIES 


1.  As  a  wife/husband  I  will  be 


2.  My  wife/husband  will  be 


3.  As  a  mother/father  I  will  be 


4.  My  biggest  fear  about  having  my  own  family  is 


5.  In  order  to  be  the  wife/husband  I  want  to  be,  I  will  have  to 


6.  In  order  to  be  the  mother/father  I  want  to  be,  I  will  have  to 
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COPING  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  //5 
TOPIC:  FAMILIES 


1.  When  I  was  growing  up  my  father  was 


2.  When  I  was  growing  up  my  mother  was 


3.  As  a  child  I  was 


4.  As  a  child  I  always  wished 


5.  Presently  my  father  is 


6.  Presently  my  mother  is 


7.  If  I  could  change  something  about  my  family  I  would 


HEALING  OF  MEMORIES 


Healing  of  memories  is  a  process  of  going  back  to  a  hurt  in  your  life  and  working  with 
it  until  you  can  see  it  as  a  gift.  In  many  ways,  the  key  to  it  is  forgiveness.  It's 
taking  any  moment  that  was  a  hurt  and  forgiving  until  that  moment  becomes  a  gift. 

No  hurt  needs  to  be  permanently  crippling.  Any  hurt  can  become  a  gift.  The 
determining  factor  in  turning  a  hurt  into  a  gift  is  forgiveness.  When  people  forgive 
their  hurt,  it  becomes  a  gift.  When  they  can't  forgive,  the  hurt  usually  remains  a 
hurt. 

There  are  five  stages  of  healing  hurt.  Knowing  and  recognizing  these  stages  can  help 
one  progress  more  quickly  and  completely  through  the  healing  process. 

The  first  stage  is  DENIAL.  Denial  means  saying  it  didn't  happen.  When  you  deny, 
you  may  find  yourself  saying  things  like,  "It's  just  a  little  thing.  I  can  forgive  that. 
I'm  big  enough  to  overlook  it." 

In  the  second  stage,  ANGER,  you  want  to  make  all  kinds  of  changes  outside  yourself, 
in  the  other  person. 

In  the  third  stage,  BARGAINING,  you  begin  to  see  the  other  person  as  wounded.  In 
this  stage  you  begin  to  understand  the  person  that  hurt  you.  You  may  even  begin  to 
forgive  the  person,  but  with  conditions  -  if  he  quits  drinking,  if  he  apologizes,  if  he 
shows  respect.  The  "ifs"  are  important  because  they  keep  us  from  forgiving 
unconditionally.  Usually  the  "ifs"  involve  your  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

In  the  fourth  stage,  DEPRESSION,  you  begin  to  see  that  you  could  have  done  things 
differently.  You  begin  to  recognize  that  you  have  the  power  to  choose  your  own 
response. 

This  brings  you  to  ACCEPTANCE,  the  final  stage  when  you  begin  to  see  the  good  that 
can  come  out  of  a  hurt.  You  begin  to  recognize  that  you  have  grown  from  a 
potentially  crippling  experience. 


Adapted  from: 

Dennis  and  Matthew  Linn,  S.3. 

Healing  Life's  Hurts 

New  York,  Paulist  Press,  1978 
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ELEMENTS  OF  HEALTHY  RELATIONSHIPS 


One  word  can  help  us  learn  and  remember  all  we  need  to  know  about  relationships: 
THINK.  That  word  can  be  seen  as  an  acronym  for  the  five  components  of  a  healthy 
relationship  which  are  -  Trust,  Honesty,  Individuality,  Nurturing,  and  Knowledge. 

Trust  is  the  most  basic  component  of  any  healthy  relationship.  Even  if  the  other  four 
elements  are  present  in  our  relationship,  it  will  not  be  truly  healthy  without  a  certain 
level  of  trust. 

A  healthy  trusting  relationship  usually  has  the  following  qualities: 

-  belief  in  some  level  of  commitment  to  the  relationship; 

-  faith  that  any  problems  will  be  discussed; 

-  concern  for  the  welfare  of  each  other  as  well  as  for  the  relationship; 

-  clarity  about  the  status  of  the  relationship  and  the  feelings  involved. 

Each  of  these  components  of  a  healthy,  trusting  relationship  is  also  based  on  honesty. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  be  honest  with  others  if  we 
cannot  be  honest  with  ourselves.  We  must  recognize  our  weaknesses  and  shortcomings 
and  learn  to  accept  them,  or  they  will  become  barriers  to  honest  communication  in 
our  relationships. 

In  order  to  communicate  honestly  with  others,  we  must  keep  the  focus  on  ourselves. 
We  must  speak  about  how  we  feel  and  avoid  judging  others'  actions  or  behaviors.  It  is 
then  up  to  the  other  person  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  change  that  behavior  in  the 
future. 

A  healthy,  honest  relationship  usually  has  the  following  qualities: 

-  verbal  sharing  of  feelings  both  good  and  bad; 

-  acceptance  of  all  shared  feelings; 

-  discussion  of  items  of  importance; 

-  honesty  in  words  as  well  as  action. 

The  1  in  THINK  stands  for  individuality.  Individuality  means  having  a  sense  of  self. 
This  sense  of  self  is  composed  of  things  that  give  us  personal  definition  -  likes  and 
dislikes,  needs  and  wants,  goals  and  desires,  skills  and  abilities,  limits  and  boundaries. 
Without  this  sense  of  self,  we  may  not  be  able  to  be  an  individual  within  a 
relationship.  We  may  instead  be  dependent  on  someone  else  to  give  us  a  sense  of  self. 

A  healthy  relationship  between  two  individuals  usually  has  the  following  qualities: 

-  acceptance  of  one  another's  good  and  bad  qualities; 

-  no  dominance  or  control  of  another  to  change  behaviors; 

-  time  to  spend  apart  from  one  another; 

-  interest  in  items  of  importance  to  one  another. 

Once  the  people  in  a  relationship  accept  each  other  for  who  they  are  as  individuals, 
nurturing  of  one  another  becomes  easier. 


-  2  - 


Nurturing  in  a  healthy  relationship  means  taking  care  of  ourselves  and  giving  care  to 
another.  The  taking  and  giving  need  to  be  kept  in  balance  to  ensure  each  person 
maintains  a  sense  of  self  yet  gives  time  and  attention  to  the  other  person. 

A  healthy,  nurturing  relationship  has  the  following  qualities: 

-  kindness  and  courtesy 

-  tenderness  and  warmth 

-  calmness  and  serenity; 

-  balance  of  giving  and  receiving. 

With  an  understanding  of  how  to  nurture  one  another  in  a  relationship  comes  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  take  care  of  oneself,  as  well  as  another. 

Knowledge,  the  final  component  of  healthy  relationships,  allows  us  to  make  mature 
decisions  regarding  a  relationship.  This  information  is  based  on  realities,  not 
fantasies;  facts,  not  hopes;  individuality,  not  dependency;  limitations,  not  lack  of 
boundaries;  change  and  growth,  not  stagnation.  Knowledge  helps  us  to  answer  many 
important  questions  about  a  relationship:  Is  it  healthy?  Can  it  grow?  Is  the  other 
person  capable  of  trust,  honesty,  individuality  and  nurturing?  Am  I  accepted  for  who  I 
am  in  the  relationship?  Are  my  needs  respected?  Are  we  growing  together?  Are  we 
making  healthy  changes  for  ourselves  and  our  relationships? 

To  be  comfortable  in  healthy  relationships  we  may  have  to  reprogram  our  way  of 
thinking  about  relationships.  The  familiar  may  not  necessarily  be  healthy,  so  we  may 
have  to  work  with  the  unfamiliar  until  we  get  used  to  it.  Working  with  the  unfamiliar 
means  developing  the  four  components  previously  discussed:  trust,  honesty, 

individuality,  and  nurturing.  The  wisdom  we  gain  from  this  work  will  eventually  help 
us  make  wiser  decisions  for  ourselves  and  our  relationships.  The  key  to  healthy 
knowledge  about  relationships  is  putting  this  knowledge  to  use. 

Healthy  relationships  usually  have  the  following  qualities: 

-  a  high  level  of  trust  and  faith  in  each  other  and  the  relationship; 

-  an  honest,  open  communication  and  sharing; 

-  a  strong  sense  of  individuality  and  healthy  independence; 

-  a  balance  in  nurturing  give  and  take; 

-  resolution  of  issues  in  the  relationship; 

-  a  mature  outlook  regarding  the  relationship; 

-  an  ability  to  recognize  unhealthy  behaviors; 

-  an  ability  to  make  choices; 

-  a  greater  level  of  tolerance. 

The  five  components  of  healthy  relationships  -  Trust,  Honesty,  Individuality,  Nurturing, 
and  Knowledge  need  to  be  understood  and  developed  in  order  to  build  growing, 
maturing  relationships.  Armed  with  this  knowledge,  we  have  the  blueprints  for 
building  strong  foundations  in  our  interactions  with  others. 

Adapted  from:  Making  Changes,  Amy  E.  Dean 

Copyright  1988,  Hazelden  Foundation 
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TRANSITIONS  II: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
Session  6 

DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT  SUCCESS 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Focus  questions  on  desire  for  instant  success 

B.  Group  sharing 

II.  TEACHING  MATERIALS  FOR  STUDENTS 

A.  Great  Expectations 

Pocket  Power  Pamphlet 
Hazelden  Education  Materials 

B.  Setting  Realistic  Goals 


III.  WAYS  TO  COPE  WITH  DESIRE  FOR  INSTANT  SUCCESS 

A.  Change  your  attitude 

1.  develop  a  patient  attitude  of  living  one  day  at  a  time 

2.  accept  that  setbacks  will  be  part  of  your  life  and  that  you  can 
learn  to  cope  with  them 

B.  Change  your  behavior 

1.  set  realistic  goals  in  a  time  frame 

2.  exercise  the  necessary  self  discipline  to  accomplish  your  goals 
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COPING  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  //6 
TOPIC:  INSTANT  SUCCESS 


1.  To  me  success  is 


2.  My  desire  for  instant  success  has  helped  me 


3.  My  desire  for  instant  success  has  cost  me 


4.  I  will  be  successful  if  I  can 


5.  If  I  could  be  instantly  successful,  I  would  stay  successful  by 
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SETTING  REALISTIC  GOALS 
LIFE'S  ROADMAP 


Now  that  you  understand  about  the  importance  of  goal-setting,  why  not  write  your 
life's  roadmap?  Goal-setting  takes  thought  -  TAKE  YOUR  TIME  -  think  about  who 
and  what  you  want  to  be. 

REMEMBER  - 

1.  To  be  attainable,  goals  should  be  realistic. 

2.  Goals  should  be  set  and  re-set  -  Very  few  things  continue  forever  without 
changes. 

3.  A  journey  of  1,000  miles  begins  with  a  single  step! 

4.  If  you  don't  know  where  you're  going,  you'll  probably  end  up  somewhere  else! 

I.  LONG-RANGE  GOALS:  Overall  life  style 

1. 

2. 

3. 

II.  MEDIUM-RANGE  GOALS:  Next  5  years  or  so 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

III.  SHORT-RANGE  GOALS:  1  month  -  1  year 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


TRANSITIONS  II: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
Session  7 

PEER  PRESSURE 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Focus  questions  on  peer  pressure 

B.  Group  sharing 

II.  TEACHING  MATERIALS  FOR  STUDENTS 

A.  The  Man  In  The  Glass 

III.  WAYS  TO  COPE  WITH  PEER  PRESSURE 

A.  Change  your  attitude 

1.  understand  your  personal  power 

2.  recognize  that  you  are  responsible  for  choosing  your  behavior 

B.  Change  your  behavior 

1.  decide  what  is  important  to  you  and  what  you  want  to  do 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


COPING  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  #7 
TOPIC:  PEER  PRESSURE 


I.  Peer  pressure  has  prevented  me  from 


2.  Peer  pressure  has  helped  me 


3.  Peer  pressure  makes  me  feel 


4.  Peer  pressure  has  affected  my  social  life  in  the  following  ways 


5.  I  think  peer  pressure  is 


THE  MAN  IN  THE  GLASS 


When  you  get  what  you  want  in  your  struggle  for  self. 

And  the  world  makes  you  king  for  a  day. 

Just  go  to  a  mirror  and  look  at  yourself. 

And  see  what  THAT  man  has  to  say. 

For  it  isn't  your  father  or  mother  or  wife. 

Whose  judgment  upon  you  must  pass. 

The  fellow  whose  yerdict  counts  most  in  your  life 
Is  the  one  staring  back  from  the  glass. 

Some  people  might  think  you're  a  straight-shootin'  chum. 
And  call  you  a  wonderful  guy. 

But  the  man  in  the  giass  says  you're  only  a  bum. 

If  you  can't  look  him  straight  in  the  eye. 

He's  the  fellow  to  please,  never  mind  all  the  rest. 

For  he's  with  you  clear  up  to  the  end. 

And  you've  passed  your  most  dangerous,  difficult  test 
If  the  guy  in  the  glass  is  your  friend. 

You  may  fool  the  whole  world  down  the  pathway  of  years. 
And  get  pats  on  the  back  as  you  pass. 

But  your  final  reward  will  be  heartaches  and  tears 
If  you've  cheated  the  man  in  the  giass. 


Author  Unknown 
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TRANSITIONS  II: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 
Session  8 


FINAL  EVALUATION 


PURPOSE:  TO  GIVE  STUDENTS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  EVALUATE  THE  COURSE 
AND  THEMSELVES  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE  OF 
THE  COURSE 


I.  FORMAT  FOR  SESSION 

A.  Questionnaires  for  students 

1.  course  evaluation 

2.  personal  evaluation 
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CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road  •  Joliet,  IL  60435  •  (815)  729-2662 


Date: 


1. 


Class  Evaluation  Fornns 
Coping  Skills  Class 

Did  you  gain  something  from  this  course? 
yes  no 


If  yes  what  did  you  gain? 


2.  Were  there  any  topics  you  wish  we  hadn't  covered? 
yes  no 

If  yes  what  topics  -  why? 


3.  Were  there  topics  you  wish  we  had  covered,  but  didn't? 
yes  no 

If  yes  what  topics?  _ 


4.  Was  the  course  too  unstructured  for  you? 
yes  no 

If  yes  how  would  you  have  structured  the  course? 


5.  Were  there  things  the  instructor  could  have  done  to  help  make  the 
course  more  meaningful? 

yes  no 

If  yes  what  are  those  things?  _ _ 
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TRANSITIONS 

CENTER  FOR  CORRECTIONAL  CONCERNS 


1550  Plainfield  Road 


COPING  SKILLS  CLASS 
CLASS  SESSION  #8 
SELF  EVALUATION  FORM  //2 


Joliet.  IL  60435 


(815)  729-2662 


Directions:  Listed  below  are  the  six  obstacles  we  have  discussed  in  the  course.  If 

this  class  has  helped  you  begin  to  cope  with  a  specific  obstacle,  place  an  X  next  to 
that  area.  Comment  on  the  way  you  will  try  to  cope  with  this  obstacle  in  the  future. 


_  self  image/self  esteem 

Comment: 


_ _ fear  of  failure 

Comment: 


chemical  dependency 
Comment.' 


family  problems 


Comment: 


-  2  - 


_ desire  for  instant  success 

Comment: 


_  peer  pressure 

Comment: 
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APPENDIX  D 


PR03ECT  ABSTRACTS 


Append i x  P 

ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT,  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  SECTION 

PRODUCT  ABSTRACT 


1.  Title  of  material  PERSONAL  ISSUES  FOR  A  JAIL  POPULATION  AND 

THEIR  EFFECT  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

2.  Date  material  was  completed  _ 3une  1988 _ 

3.  Please  check  those  applicable:  New  material  x  Revised  material _ 

Field-tested  material _ 

4.  Originating 

agency  _ Center  for  Correctional  Concerns _ 


Address  1330  Plainfield  Road,  Joliet,  IL _  Zip  Code  60433 

5.  Name(s)  of  developer(s)  Laura  Munch,  M.Ed. _ 

Address  1330  Plainfield  Road,  Joliet,  IL _  Zip  Code  60433 

6.  Developed  pursuant  to  Contract  Number  X8i  1649 _ 


7.  Subject  Matter  (Check  only  one  according  to  Dept,  of  Education  Code): 


Code 

_  01  Agricultural  Education 

_  03  Bus.,  Mrktng.  &  Man.  Occup. 

_  04  Distributive  Education 

_  07  Health  Occupations  Education 

09  Home  Economics  Education 


_  10  Industrial  Technolgoy 

__  16  Technical  Education 

_  17  Trade  &  Industrial  Educ. 

_  22  Cooperative  Education 

X  Career  Education 

Other  (Specify)  _ 


8.  Education  Level 

_  Pre-K  Thru  6  _  7-8  _  9-10  _  11-12 

_  Post-Secondary  X  Adult  X  Tchr.  (In-Service) 

_  Adm.  (Pre-Service)  _  Other  (Specify) 


9.  Intended  for  Use  By: 

_  Student  _  Classroom  Teacher  _  Local  Administrator 

X  Teacher  Ed.  x  Guidance  Staff  _  State  Personnel 

_  Other  (Specify)  _ _ 


10.  Student  Type: 

_  Regular  X  Disadvantaged  _  Handicapped 

_  Liml ted-Engl  1  sh-Prof i c .  _  Other  (Specify) _ _ 
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Appendix  P  (con’t.) 


11.  Medium  and  Format  of  Materials: 


HARDCOPY 

VIDEOTAPE 

FILM 

MICROFICHE 

No.  of  pages 

Minutes 

Minutes 

B  &  W 

Paper  bound 

B  &  W 

B  &  W 

Color 

Hard  bound 

Color 

Color 

X  Loose-leaf 

inches 

mm 

Photos:  Yes 

No 

Diagrams : 

Yes  No 

SI  ides 

Fi 1m  Strips 

Audio 

Other 

No.  of  frames 

No. 

of  frames 

Automatic  sync 

Specify: 

B&W 

B  &  W 

Hz 

Color 

Color 

Manual  cue 

Audio 

Audio 

Reel 

Carousel  provided 

Cassette 

Other  packaging 

used 

Cartridge 

(Specify) 


12.  Availability: 

X  One  copy  free  For  Sale  0  $ _  per  copy  _  Not  available 

_  In  ERIC  system  ( No .  )  _  Loan  copy  available 

Contact:  Name  Laura  Munch,  M,  Ed. _ Phone  (813  )  729-2662 

Address  1330  Plainfield  Rd..  3oliet.  IL  Zip  Code  _ 


13.  Copyright  Restrictions:  (^one) 

Contact:  Name _ Phone  (  ) 

Address _ Zip  Code 


14.  What  level(s)  of  assistance  is  required  to  provide  implementation  of  this 
outcome? 

X  awareness  _  understanding 

_  deciding  _  implementing 


15.  Are  Consul tive/Inservice  (or  staff  development)  available?  Yes  X  No _ 

Contact:  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 

Department  of  Adult,  Vocational  &  Technical  Education 
Vocational  Educ.  Program  Improvement  Section,  E-426 
100  North  First  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois  62777 
(217)  782-4620 

16.  General  Description  (State  the  general  objective  and  suggested  method  of 

use.  Summarize  the  content  and  tell  how  it  is  organized.  Write  the 
description  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  promote  the  material.  Continue  on 
back  of  this  sheet  or  on  another  sheet  if  necessary.) 


Report  on  findings  of  project  concerning  specific  personal  issues  found  in  a  jail 
population  and  how  they  effect  the  ability  of  jail  residents  to  obtain  and  retain 
employment. 
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17,  Person  Completing  this  Abstract  Viviar*  Whitehead 
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Full  Address 

Center  for  Correctional  Concerns 


1550  Plainfield  Road 


doliet,  IL 

Zip  Code  60435 
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Appendix  P 

ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT,  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  SECTION 

PRODUCT  ABSTRACT 

1.  Title  of  material  PR03ECT  EVALUATION:  RESULTS  AND  INTERPRETATION 

2.  Date  material  was  completed  _ 3une  1988 _ 

3.  Please  check  those  applicable:  New  material  X  Revised  material _ 

Field-tested  material 


4.  Originating 

agency  _ Center  for  Correctional  Concerns _ 

Address  1530  Plainfield  Rd.,  3oliet,  IL _  Zip  Code  60433 

5.  Name(s)  of  developer(s)  Laura  Munch,  M.Ed, _ 

Address  1330  Plainfield  Rd..  3oliet.  IL _  Zip  Code  60435 

6.  Developed  pursuant  to  Contract  Number  X81  1649 _ 


7.  Subject  Matter  (Check  only  one  according  to  Dept,  of  Education  Code): 
Code 

_  01  Agricultural  Education  10 

_  03  Bus.,  Mrktng.  &  Man.  Occup.  _  16 

_  04  Distributive  Education  17 

_  07  Health  Occupations  Education  _  22 

_  09  Home  Economics  Education 


Industrial  Technolgoy 
Technical  Education 
Trade  &  Industrial  Educ. 
Cooperative  Education 
Career  Education 
Other  (Specify)  _ 


8.  Education  Level 

_  Pre-K  Thru  6  _  7-8  _  9-10  _  11-12 

_  Post-Secondary  x  Adult  x  Tchr.  (In-Service) 

_  Adm.  (Pre-Service)  _  Other  (Specify)  _ 


9.  Intended  for  Use  By: 

_  Student  _  Classroom  Teacher  _  Local  Administrator 

_ ^  Teacher  Ed.  _ Guidance  Staff  _  State  Personnel 

_  Other  (Specify)  _ _ 


10.  Student  Type: 

_  Regular  X  Disadvantaged  _  Handicapped 

_  Limi  ted-Engl  i  sh-Prof  i c .  _  Other  (Specify) _ _ 
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Appendix  P  (con't.) 


11.  Medium  and  Format  of  Materials: 


HARDCOPY 

VIDEOTAPE 

FILM 

MICROFICHE 

No.  of  pages 

Minutes 

Minutes 

B&W 

Paper  bound 

B&W 

B&W 

Color 

Hard  bound 

Color 

Color 

X  Loose-leaf 

inches 

mm 

Photos:  Yes 

No 

Diagrams 

:  Yes 

No 

SI  ides 

Film  Strips 

Audio 

Other 

No.  of  frames 

No. 

of  frames 

Automatic 

sync.  Specify: 

B&W 

B&W 

Hz 

Color 

Color 

Manual  cue 

Audio 

Audio 

Reel 

Carousel  provided 

Cassette 

Other  packaging 

used 

Cartridge 

(Specify) 

Avai lability: 

X  One  copy  free 

For  Sale  @  $  per  copy 

Not  available 

In  ERIC  system 

(No 

) 

Loan  copy  availabl 

Contact:  Name  Laura 

Munch 

Phone 

(815)729-2662 _ 

Address  1550  Plainfield  Rd..  Toliet. 

IL  Zip  Code  60435 

13.  Copyright  Restrictions:  (none) 

Contact:  Name _ 

Address 


Phone  (  ) 

Zip  Code _ 


14.  What  level(s)  of  assistance  is  required  to  provide  implementation  of  this 
outcome? 


awareness  _  understanding 

deciding  _  implementing 


15.  Are  Consul tive/Inservice  (or  staff  development)  available?  Yes  X  No _ 

Contact:  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 

Department  of  Adult,  Vocational  &  Technical  Education 
Vocational  Educ.  Program  Improvement  Section,  E-426 
100  North  First  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois  62777 
(217)  782-4620 


16.  General  Description  (State  the  general  objective  and  suggested  method  of 
use.  Summarize  the  content  and  tell  how  it  is  organized.  Write  the 
description  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  promote  the  material.  Continue  on 
back  of  this  sheet  or  on  another  sheet  if  necessary.) 


REPORT  ON  PROTECT  PARTICIPANTS'  EVALUATION  OF  COPING  SKILLS: 
OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PROTECT  STAFF'S  INTERPRETATION 
OF  THE  EVALUATION 
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17.  Person  Completing  this  Abstract  Sr.  Vivian  Whitehead 
Full  Address 

Center  for  Correctional  Concerns 

1  530  Plainfield  Rd. 


Joliet,  IL 


Zip  Code  60433 
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Appendix  P 

ILLINOIS  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT,  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENT  SECTION 


PRODUCT  ABSTRACT 


1.  Title  of  material  SIX  TEACHER  MODULES:  DEVELOPING  COPING  SKIl  1  S 

TO  OVERCOME  OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

2.  Date  material  was  completed  _ June  1988 _ 

3.  Please  check  those  applicable:  New  material  X  Revised  material _ 

Field-tested  material 


4.  Originating 

agency  Center  for  Correctional  Concerns _ 

Address  1330  Plainfield  Rd..  Joliet.  IL _  Zip  Code  60433 _ 

5.  Name(s)  of  developer(s)  Laura  Munch,  M«Ed. _ 

Address  1330  Plainfield  Rd.,  Joliet,  IL _  Zip  Code  6043  3 _ 

6.  Developed  pursuant  to  Contract  Number  X81  1649 _ 

7.  Subject  Matter  (Check  only  one  according  to  Dept,  of  Education  Code): 


Code 

_  01  Agricultural  Education 

_  03  Bus.,  Mrktng.  &  Man.  Occup. 

_  04  Distributive  Education 

_  07  Health  Occupations  Education 

09  Home  Economics  Education 


__  10  Industrial  Technolgoy 

_  16  Technical  Education 

_  17  Trade  &  Industrial  Educ. 

__  22  Cooperative  Education 

2^  Career  Education 

_  Other  (Specify)  _ 


8.  Education  Level 

_  Pre-K  Thru  6  _  7-8  _  9-10  _  11-12 

_  Post-Secondary  x  Adult  x  Tchr.  (In-Service) 

_  Adm.  (Pre-Service)  _  Other  (Specify)  _ 


9.  Intended  for  Use  By: 

X  Student  x  Classroom  Teacher  _  Local  Administrator 

_  Teacher  Ed.  _  Guidance  Staff  _  State  Personnel 

_  Other  (Specify)  _ _ 


10.  Student  Type: 

_  Regular  x  Disadvantaged  _  Handicapped 

_  Limi  ted-Engl  i  sh-Prof  i  c .  _  Other  (Specify) _ _ 
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11.  Medium  and  Format  of  Materials: 


HARDCOPY 

VIDEOTAPE 

FILM 

MICROFICHE 

No.  of  pages 

Mi nutes 

Mi  nutes 

B  &  W 

Paper  bound 

B  &  W 

B  &  W 

Color 

Hard  bound 

Color 

Color 

Loose-leaf 

inches 

mm 

Photos:  Yes 

No 

Di agrams : 

Yes 

No 

SI  ides 

Film  Strips 

Audio 

Other 

No.  of  frames 

No. 

of  frames 

Automatic 

sync.  Specify: 

B&W 

B  &  W 

Hz 

Color 

Color 

Manual  cue 

Audio 

Audio 

Reel 

Carousel  provided 

Cassette 

Other  packaging 

used 

Cartridge 

(Specify) 

Aval labi 1 1 ty: 

X  One  copy  free 

For  Sale  @  $ 

per  copy 

Not  available 

In  ERIC  system 

(No 

) 

Loan  copy  availabl 

Contact:  Name  Laura  Munch 

Phone 

(813  )  729-2662 

Address  1330 

Plainfield  Rd., 

Joliet, 

IL  Zip  Code  604  35 

13.  Copyright  Restrictions: 

Contact:  Name _ Phone  (  ) 

Address _ Zip  Code 


14.  What  level(s)  of  assistance  is  required  to  provide  implementation  of  this 
outcome? 


awareness  _  understanding 

deciding  x  implementing 


15.  Are  Consul t1 ve/Inservi ce  (or  staff  development)  available?  Yes  X  No 

Contact:  Illinois  State  Board  of  Education 

Department  of  Adult,  Vocational  &  Technical  Education 
Vocational  Educ.  Program  Improvement  Section,  E-426 
100  North  First  Street 
Springfield,  Illinois  62777 
(217)  782-4620 


16.  General  Description  (State  the  general  objective  and  suggested  method  of 
use.  Summarize  the  content  and  tell  how  it  is  organized.  Write  the 
description  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  promote  the  material.  Continue  on 

back,  of  this  sheet  or  on  another  sheet  if  necessary.) 


SIX  TEACHER  MODULES  WHICH  MAY  BE  USED  TO  IMPLEMENT  A  COURSE 
IN  COPING  SKILLS:  OBSTACLES  TO  EMPLOYMENT.  EACH  MODULE  INCLUDES  A 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  OBSTACLE,  A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS  TO 
PROVIDE  A  FOCUS  FOR  GROUP  SHARING  AND  A  LISTING  OF  RESOURCES  OR' 
TECHNIQUES  TO  PROVIDE  INPUT  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  COPING  SKILLS  TO 
OVERCOME  THE  OBSTACLE. 
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17.  Person  Completing  this  Abstract  Sr.  Vivian  Whitehead _ 

Full  Address 

Center  for  Correctional  Concerns 

1  330  Plainfield  Rd. 

Joliet,  IL _  Zip  Code  60435 
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CHANGING 

FAULTY 

THINKING 


Dennis  Daley 


kzelden 


For  years,  philosophers,  poets,  and  psycholo¬ 
gists  have  been  writing  about  how  our  thinking 
affects  how  we  feel  and  act.  Human  suffering  can 
have  roots  in  destructive  thinking  patterns.  Alco¬ 
hol  and  other  drug  abuse,  overeating,  depression, 
anxiety,  low  self-esteem,  and  antisocial  behavior 
are  often  connected  with  faulty  thinking. 

By  changing  thoughts  or  thinking  patterns,  it  is 
possible  for  people  to  change  their  feelings  or 
actions.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  chemically 
dependent  people  may  correct  faulty  thinking. 

Identify  and  Challenge 
Faulty  Thinking 

Common  faulty  thoughts  include  blaming  oth¬ 
ers  for  problems  or  feelings,  thinking  alcohol  or 
other  drug  use  can  be  controlled,  confusing  wants 
and  needs,  expecting  the  worst  outcomes,  having 
unrealistic  expectations,  looking  at  the  negative 
side  of  situations,  believing  certain  things  can’t  be 
done,  and  thinking  relapse  cannot  happen.  Each 
of  these  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

Blaming  others  for  your  problems  or  feelings.  “It’s 
John’s  fault  I  have  this  problem.”  “Mary  made  me 
angry  so  I  got  drunk.”  Blaming  others  only  evades 
taking  responsibility  for  your  actions  and  emo¬ 
tions  and  avoids  solving  your  problems.  Accept 
your  problems  and  feelings.  You  choose  how  to 
feel  in  response  to  other  people’s  behaviors;  they 
don’t  make  you  feel  anything. 

Controlling  use.  “I  can  have  a  few  beers  (pills, 
joints,  or  lines  of  cocaine).”  Experience  shows  the 
path  to  recovery  is  accepting  abstinence  from  all 
mood-altering  chemicals.  Denial  of  chemical  de¬ 
pendency  often  shows  itself  in  thoughts  of  limited 
or  controlled  use.  When  this  happens,  tell  your¬ 
self,  “I  cannot  use  chemicals  safely.  I  have  too 
much  to  lose.” 

Confusing  “wants”  and  “needs.”  “I  really  need  a 
drink  (or  other  drug)  to  feel  better  or  to  have  fun.” 
You  may  want  to  use  alcohol  or  drugs,  but  you 
don’t  need  to.  Allow  yourself  to  enjoy  life  and  have 
fun  without  using  mood-altering  chemicals. 

Expecting  the  worst.  “If  I  ask  my  boss  for  a  raise, 
he  won’t  give  it  to  me.”  “I’ll  probably  do  a  lousy 
job,  and  they  won’t  like  my  speech.”  You  prevent 
yourself  from  taking  risks  when  you  expect  the 
worst  possible  outcome.  Think  about  all  the  possi¬ 
ble  results  of  situations,  including  the  best  ones. 


Having  unrealistic  expectations.  '*1  have  to  make 
all  A’s  in  my  courses.”  “Recovery  is  going  too 
slow.”  Expecting  perfection  from  yourself  is  one  of 
the  most  common  ways  of  setting  yourself  up  for 
disappointment.  It  is  helpful  to  examine  your  ex¬ 
pectations  and  to  challenge  the  ones  which  are  too 
high.  Tell  yourself  you  don’t  have  to  be  perfect. 
Unrealistically  high  expectations  often  evolve  from 
insecurities  and  fears  of  failing.  Be  patient  with 
your  recovery,  and  take  things  slowly.  Remind 
yourself  there  is  no  quick,  easy,  or  painless  way  to 
overcome  your  chemical  dependency. 

Looking  at  the  negative  side  of  situations.  “It’s  a 
terrible  day  outside,  and  I  just  won’t  be  able  to 
enjoy  it.”  Such  thoughts  lead  to  depression  and 
isolation.  You  can  tell  yourself  instead,  “It’s  not  as 
nice  as  I  wish,  but  I’m  going  to  enjoy  myself  to¬ 
day.” 

Believing  you  can’t  do  certain  things.  “I  can’t  learn 
to  work  with  a  computer.”  “I  can’t  tell  my  father- 
in-law  I  am  bothered  by  his  smoking  cigarettes  in 
my  house.”  Change  the  phrase  “I  can’t”  to  “I 
won’t”  to  better  understand  how  you  impose  limits 
on  yourself.  We  all  have  our  limitations,  yet  we 
create  greater  ones  when  we  talk  ourselves  into  be¬ 
lieving  we  cannot  do  certain  things.  Instead,  tell 
yourself  you  can  do  something,  and  give  yourself 
the  opportunity  to  succeed. 

Thinking  relapse  can’t  happen  to  you.  “I  don’t 
need  A. A.  or  N.A.  meetings  any  longer;  I’ve  been 
sober  nine  months.”  “I’m  going  down  to  Joe’s  bar 
to  see  my  friends.  I’ll  drink  only  soda  so  my  sobri¬ 
ety  won’t  be  jeopardized.”  Relapse  is  always  a  pos¬ 
sibility  because  denial  may  resurface  in  many 
ways.  Remind  yourself  you  are  never  “cured”  of 
chemical  dependency,  even  if  you  have  abstained 
from  using  chemicals  for  a  long  time.  Be  on  the 
lookout  for  clues  or  warning  signs,  many  of  which 
may  show  up  in  your  “stinking  thinking.” 

Accept  Mistakes 

Tell  yourself  mistakes  are  a  normal  part  of  life 
and  necessary  for  personal  growth.  It  is  important 
to  learn  from  mistakes,  not  use  them  to  punish 
yourself.  When  you  make  a  mistake  admit  what 
you  did  failed,  but  don’t  tell  yourself  you  are  a 
failure.  Tell  yourself  it’s  okay,  and  be  proud  you’ve 
taken  a  risk. 


Use  Humor 

Try  to  change  some  of  your  faulty  thinking  pat¬ 
terns  by  injecting  humor  into  your  thoughts.  For 
example,  when  you  are  nervous  before  giving  a 
talk,  tell  yourself,  “It’s  okay  for  me  to  feel  ner¬ 
vous,  and  I’ll  show  my  audience  how  nervous  I  am 
by  sweating  profusely  in  my  new  suit.”  Or,  when 
someone  you  work  with  doesn’t  seem  to  like  you, 
tell  yourself,  “So  what  if  everyone  doesn’t  like  me. 
I  sure  do,  and  I  have  good  taste.” 

Acknowledge  Success 

Don’t  take  yourself  and  the  positive  things  you 
accomplish  for  granted.  “I  did  an  excellent  job  on 
the  project.”  “I’m  very  kind  and  helpful  with  oth¬ 
ers.”  In  recovery,  it  is  important  to  acknowledge 
both  your  efforts  and  the  results  of  those  efforts. 
“I  stayed  sober  or  clean  today.”  “I’m  working  hard 
at  my  recovery  program.” 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Hazelden  Educational  Materials  offers  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  information  on  chemical  dependency  and 
related  areas.  Our  publications  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  represent  Hazelden  or  its  programs,  nor  do 
they  officially  speak  for  any  Twelve  Step  organi¬ 
zation. 


LOVING  RELATIONSHIPS 


In  the  past,  we  had  our  loving  relationships 
with  our  addictions  rather  than  with  people.  We 
became  increasingly  isolated  from  those  around 
us.  We  may  have  attempted  to  reach  out  to  oth¬ 
ers,  but  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful  because 
we  didn’t  understand  what  had  happened  to  us. 
When  we  initiate  a  recovery  program,  we  learn 
we  are  not  alone  and  there  are  many  others  who 
have  struggled  as  we  have.  We  learn  we  can 
change,  and  we  see  loving  relationships  are  a 
possibility  and,  in  fact,  a  necessity.  We  are  all 
capable  of  having  loving  relationships! 

Loving  Relationships  Bloom  Over  Time 

A  loving  relationship  is  not  an  entity  to  be 
possessed.  Loving  relationships  evolve,  just  as 
individuals  change  from  day  to  day  and  develop 
into  new  and  healthier  people.  Relationships  are 
a  process;  they  are  not  static.  Like  a  rose  un¬ 
folding,  a  relationship  should  be  enjoyed  and 
treasured  through  each  stage  of  blossoming. 

To  begin  a  loving  relationship,  we  must  be 
open,  trusting  ourselves  and  others.  Trust  and 
openness  depend  on  each  other  in  loving  rela¬ 
tionships  and,  for  most  of  us,  require  courage. 
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The  Serenity  Prayer  has  helped  many  of  us  find 
the  courage  within  to  risk  trust  and  openness. 

Twelve  Step  programs  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  acceptance  of  ourselves  and  our  imper¬ 
fections,  and  acceptance  of  others  and  their  im¬ 
perfections.  This  quality  gives  us  the  flexibility 
to  be  gentle  with  ourselves  and  to  interact  with 
others  in  a  healthy  manner. 

As  we  grew  up,  we  developed  many  beliefs 
about  relationships  and  how  they  should  be 
conducted.  As  a  result  of  these  beliefs,  we  cre¬ 
ated  many  painful  relationships.  We  then 
blamed  ourselves  and  those  we  were  involved 
with.  This  created  further  pain.  The  only  way 
out  is  when  we  begin  to  see  that  we  must  chal¬ 
lenge  our  old  beliefs  in  order  to  experience  ful¬ 
filling  and  joyful  relationships.  Some  of  these 
beliefs  may  include  perceptions  about  tradi¬ 
tional  role  models  for  men  and  women.  They 
also  include  stereotypes  of  how  women  and  men 
express  their  feelings,  such  as  “hysterical 
women”  or  “macho  men.”  Society  seems  to  de¬ 
mand  that  we  be  in  relationships,  and  that  ide¬ 
ally,  these  relationships  should  culminate  in 
marriage  and  children.  If  we  find  ourselves  liv¬ 
ing  in  ways  that  don’t  match  these  beliefs,  we 
may  be  filled  with  negative  feelings  about  our¬ 
selves  and  society. 

We  have  been  living  in  such  a  way  that  we 
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have  given  power  to  a  variety  of  external 
sources.  We  must  live  our  lives  from  the  inside 
out,  not  from  the  outside  in  as  we  have  been 
doing.  The  only  true  source  of  good  feelings  is 
within  us. 

Learning  to  Value  Ourselves 

Before  we  can  have  loving  relationships  with 
others,  we  must  develop  loving  relationships 
with  ourselves.  Many  of  us  have  neglected  and 
abused  ourselves  in  the  process  of  our  addic¬ 
tions.  We  came  to  hate  ourselves  and  discounted 
our  value  as  we  became  more  isolated  and  out 
of  touch  with  our  lives.  We  were  no  longer  fully 
alive;  we  were  dying  inside.  We  need  to  learn  to 
value  ourselves  for  who  we  are.  Initially,  we  may 
not  know  who  we  are,  but  as  we  nurture  our 
budding  new  selves,  we  discover  qualities  within 
that  we  have  either  forgotten  or  overlooked. 
Many  of  us  easily  identify  qualities  we  despise 
about  ourselves.  Yet,  within  them,  at  least  there 
is  always  a  seed  of  strength. 

For  example,  we  may  know  of  our  perfection¬ 
ism  and  recognize  the  negative  consequences. 
However,  we  may  not  see  the  positive  aspects  of 
perfectionism:  caring,  diligence,  and  a  desire 
to  achieve  and  do  better.  Perfectionism  is  an 
example  of  losing  perspective  on  what  is  truly 
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important  as  a  result  of  our  underlying  insecu¬ 
rity.  Sometimes,  we  judge  our  positive  qualities 
as  insignificant.  Consider  the  person  who  has  a 
delightful  sense  of  humor,  yet  is  unable  to  see 
how  this  can  contribute  to  a  healthy  lifestyle  or 
a  loving  relationship. 

As  we  develop  personal  recovery  programs 
through  the  Twelve  Steps,  we  begin  to  see  the 
need  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  we  learn 
about  our  capabilities  and  potentials.  This  is 
less  a  matter  of  building  self-esteem  than  it  is  a 
matter  of  clearing  up,  calming  down,  and  liber¬ 
ating  the  natural  good  feelings  that  were  locked 
inside  throughout  our  addiction.  The  process  of 
addiction  was  our  innocent  search  for  whole¬ 
ness.  In  the  beginning,  our  efforts  appeared  to 
be  successful  to  some  degree,  or  we  would  not 
have  continued.  However,  our  addictions  were 
external  solutions;  we  were  living  life  from  the 
outside  in.  Through  recovery,  we  are  learning 
who  we  are,  and  we  are  able  to  love  ourselves  in 
spite  of  our  imperfections.  It  is  more  helpful  to 
accentuate  and  nurture  our  positive  qualities 
rather  than  dwell  on  our  negative  ones. 

Awareness  of  a  Higher  Power 

An  integral  part  of  coming  to  love  ourselves 
arises  from  a  developing  awareness  of  a  Power 
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greater  than  ourselves.  This  awareness  is  the 
cornerstone  of  true  self-esteem.  It  provides  an 
unshakable  foundation  on  which  to  build  loving 
relationships  with  ourselves  and  others.  It  does 
not  matter  what  we  name  this  Power;  some  call 
it  God,  others  Divine  Consciousness,  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  called  it  the  Force.  The  Big  Book  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “an  unsuspected  inner  resource.” 
There  are  countless  other  names.  It  is  clear  this 
Power  is  not  only  external  but  also  exists  within, 
however  aware  or  unaware  of  it  we  may  be. 

The  result  of  our  growing  awareness  of  a 
Higher  Power,  as  well  as  our  consciousness  of 
our  own  natural  self-esteem,  is  that  we  become 
capable  of  forming  truly  loving  relationships 
with  others.  As  we  become  more  involved  with 
others  in  healthy  ways,  we  gain  further  insights 
into  ourselves  and  our  Higher  Power.  These 
three  areas  —  our  Higher  Power,  others,  and 
ourselves  —  are  so  interwoven  that  progress  in 
one  area  can  also  be  seen  in  the  other  two  areas. 

The  foundation  of  a  loving  relationship  is  a 
quiet  mind,  bringing  a  sense  of  serenity.  Our 
minds  are  quiet  when  they  are  free  of  the  con¬ 
tinual  mental  chatter  we  often  indulge  in,  with¬ 
out  realizing  such  thoughts  are  the  source  of  our 
pain  and  unhappiness.  Much  of  this  chatter  — 
our  mental  radio  —  is  derived  from  those  old 
belief  systems  we’re  so  attached  to.  When  we 
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begin  to  quiet  this  inner  dialogue,  we  allow  our 
natural  wisdom  to  come  forth,  and  we  become 
more  receptive  to  insights.  With  a  quiet,  clear 
mind  we  can  begin  to  dream  new  dreams.  We 
can  envision  loving  relationships  for  ourselves. 

One  thing  that  will  help  us  drop  these  old 
beliefs  and  quiet  our  minds  is  the  ability  to 
laugh,  both  at  ourselves  and  with  others.  A 
sense  of  humor  will  allow  us  to  take  ourselves 
less  seriously  and  to  gain  a  more  realistic  per¬ 
spective  on  our  problems  and  capabilities. 

Many  of  us  have  been  engulfed  in  resent¬ 
ments  we’ve  directed  toward  ourselves  or  others. 
When  we  learn  to  take  ourselves  and  the  world 
less  seriously  and  see  that  many  of  our  judg¬ 
ments  have  been  based  on  the  old  and  faulty 
beliefs,  our  ability  to  forgive  is  enhanced. 

Gratitude  is  essential.  Focusing  on  what  is 
right  in  our  lives  and  in  the  world  creates  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude.  When  we  are  grateful,  we  tend 
to  believe  in  ourselves  more.  We’re  more  self- 
confident  and  find  it  easier  to  take  risks,  allow¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  be  vulnerable.  It  is  only  from 
this  position  that  we  can  enter  into  a  truly  lov¬ 
ing  relationship. 
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Focusing  on  Positive  Thoughts 

Within  our  loving  relationships,  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  our  efforts  to  grow  in  all  areas  of  our 
lives.  It  is  important  to  see  the  role  of  thought  in 
our  well-being.  We  all  have  thoughts,  and  our 
thoughts  create  the  realities  in  which  we  live. 
However,  we  often  forget  we  are  the  thinker.  We 
fail  to  realize  our  feelings  are  the  result  of  our 
attitudes  or  beliefs.  A  danger  lies  in  seeing  our 
thoughts  as  facts,  taking  them  as  inescapable 
reality.  We  can  become  entangled  in  these 
thoughts.  How  we  perceive  things  depends  on 
the  emotional  state  we  are  in.  For  example,  if  we 
are  in  a  negative  mood,  we  will  likely  hear  an 
innocent  remark  as  a  personal  putdown.  It  is 
helpful  for  us  to  be  aware  of  our  negative 
moods  and  how  they  affect  the  way  we  see  the 
world  around  us. 

Our  minds  are  clearer  when  we  feel  good,  and 
we  are  less  likely  to  be  confused  by  the  details  of 
our  problems.  We  can  take  a  larger  view  of  the 
situation  and  act  from  a  higher  level  of  aware¬ 
ness.  We  begin  to  see  that  we  don’t  have  to  make 
ourselves  feel  good;  we  only  have  to  stop  mak¬ 
ing  ourselves  feel  bad.  Good  feelings  are  inher¬ 
ent. 

On  the  spiritual  level,  we  must  nurture  our 
inner  wisdom  —  that  still,  small  voice  that 
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many  of  us  have  spent  years  ignoring.  We  must 
learn  to  listen  to  this  voice;  it  is  our  connection 
to  our  Higher  Power.  The  quieter  our  minds  are, 
the  more  we  hear  this  voice  and  open  up  to 
insights  that  allow  us  to  create  lasting  love  and 
health  for  ourselves. 

Part  of  loving  ourselves  is  treating  our  bodies 
with  respect.  When  we  are  listening  to  our  inner 
wisdom,  this  respect  is  merely  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  We  know  we  must  get  enough  rest, 
eat  properly,  and  exercise  regularly.  If  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  bad  mood,  we  may  be  overtired 
and  may  simply  need  a  nap.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  so  busy  our  eating  habits  have  been  irregu¬ 
lar,  and  we  need  to  have  a  nutritious  meal.  And 
it  has  been  said  that  exercise  is  the  best  remedy 
for  depression.  Clearly,  when  we  are  not  feeling 
good  physically,  it  affects  the  way  we  think,  the 
way  we  feel  emotionally,  and  the  way  we  interact 
with  others. 

As  our  relationships  with  ourselves  develop 
and  we  become  healthier,  we  renew  old  friend¬ 
ships  and  form  new  ones.  Friendships  are  loving 
relationships  and  are  an  essential  part  of  life. 
They  help  prepare  us  for  a  more  meaningful 
loving  relationship.  In  fact,  friendship  is  the  vi¬ 
tal  ingredient  of  the  significant,  deeper  loving 
relationship  we  are  seeking. 
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Respecting  Another’s  Differences 

When  we  are  falling  in  love  we  see  the  other 
person  as  perfect,  or  we  ignore  his  or  her  faults. 
We  are  filled  with  exhilaration.  We  see  the  world 
through  rose-colored  glasses.  We  attribute  our 
good  feelings  to  the  presence  of  that  other  per¬ 
son  in  our  life.  But,  most  of  us  have  not  realized 
these  feelings  come  from  within  ourselves.  The 
other  person  is  only  a  catalyst. 

As  the  relationship  continues,  the  intense 
feelings  may  fade.  We  may  experience  renewed 
fears  of  intimacy  and  become  more  insecure. 
We  then  become  judgmental  and  begin  to  focus 
on  each  other’s  imperfections.  The  more  seri¬ 
ously  we  take  these  judgments,  the  more  we  will 
blame  the  other  for  our  negative  feelings.  Our 
old  beliefs  and  attitudes  can  easily  resurface. 
For  example,  we  may  find  ourselves  thinking, 
“I’m  not  capable  of  a  good  relationship,  I  don’t 
deserve  one.”  Or  we  may  make  sweeping  gener¬ 
alizations,  such  as  “men  can’t  be  trusted,” 
“women  can’t  be  trusted,”  “relationships  never 
last.”  When  we  catch  ourselves  being  judgmen¬ 
tal  of  others,  we  need  to  remember  we  each  have 
our  own  way  of  looking  at  things.  These  are 
only  thoughts,  and  we  have  a  choice  of  how 
seriously  we  want  to  take  them. 
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We  all  see  the  world  from  a  special  point  of 
view,  and  we  each  may  draw  entirely  different 
conclusions  about  the  same  event.  We  often  ex¬ 
pect  others  to  see  things  our  way,  and  we  waste 
hours  in  frustration  trying  to  convince  them  of 
our  views.  We  may  have  forgotten  that  some  of 
those  differences  were  the  elements  that  helped 
us  fall  in  love.  If  this  happens  to  us,  we  are 
losing  our  perspective  and  beginning  to  take  our 
thoughts  too  seriously. 

Letting  go  of  our  attempts  to  control  another 
is  a  remedy  for  this.  We  can  let  go  of  trying  to 
make  this  person  into  something  he  or  she  is 
not.  We  can  begin  to  appreciate  our  personality 
differences  once  again  and  see  the  richness  the 
other  can  bring  to  our  life  by  sharing  unique 
perceptions.  We  need  to  cultivate  gratitude 
within  the  relationship  by  focusing  on  what  we 
like  about  it.  We  can  even  find  value  in  aspects 
of  the  relationship  that  we  are  least  comfortable 
with.  When  we  look  at  what  we  can  learn  from 
this,  we  are  more  apt  to  feel  grateful  and  forgiv¬ 
ing.  We  can  accept  this  person.  The  more  ac¬ 
cepting  and  forgiving  we  are  of  ourselves,  the 
more  accepting  and  forgiving  we  will  be  of  an¬ 
other. 
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Living  in  the  Present 

Our  relationship  with  our  Higher  Power  is 
strengthened  through  involvement  with  others 
in  Twelve  Step  programs.  We  hear  wisdom  we 
can  use  by  listening  to  others  as  they  deal  with 
their  problems.  One  of  the  most  valuable  prin¬ 
ciples  we  are  reminded  of  in  Twelve  Step  pro¬ 
grams  is  living  one  day  at  a  time.  This  helps  us 
live  fully  in  the  moment,  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  living  in  an  intimate  relationship.  All  we 
really  have  is  the  moment.  If  we  are  crippled  by 
past  memories  or  frightened  by  future  worries, 
we  miss  the  beauty  of  relationships  and  of  the 
day  as  it  unfolds.  We  also  become  more  discon¬ 
nected  from  who  we  are.  Living  in  the  moment 
takes  faith  in  ourselves,  others,  and  our  Higher 
Power. 

We  are  always  changing.  Living  in  the  present 
allows  us  to  see  each  other  more  clearly,  unham¬ 
pered  by  our  past  judgments  or  future  expecta¬ 
tions  of  others.  We  can  be  closer  to  others  when 
we  live  in  the  moment.  We  see  one  another  in 
new  light,  and  we  are  able  to  celebrate  our  dif¬ 
ferences  and  similarities  when  we  live  one  day  at 
a  time. 

Loving  relationships  are  possible  for  us,  and 
all  relationships  can  be  loving.  A  healthy  rela¬ 
tionship  is  distinguished  by  the  awareness  that 
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we  choose  to  be  there  rather  than  believing  we 
need  to  be  there.  We  must  love  ourselves,  have 
faith  in  a  Higher  Power,  and  respect  others. 
None  of  us  will  do  this  perfectly  all  of  the  time. 
But  we  can  learn  to  be  gentle  with  ourselves  and 
know  we  strive  for  progress  not  perfection.  And 
every  day  we  learn. 
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Hazelden  Pocket  Power  Series 

A  series  of  inspirational  pamphlets  small  enough  to  carry 
with  you  wherever  you  go.  Short  enough  to  read  in  one  sitting, 
each  pamphlet  uses  traditional  A. A.  philosophy  to  deal  with 
the  different  stages  and  emotions  encountered  during  recov- 

ery. 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Hazelden  Educational  Materials  offers  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  information  on  chemical  dependency  and 
related  areas.  Our  publications  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  represent  Hazelden  or  its  programs,  nor  do 
they  officially  speak  for  any  Twelve  Step  organi¬ 
zation. 


GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 

You  may  remember  being  on  a  “pink  cloud” 
shortly  after  you  began  your  recovery.  As  the 
fog  caused  by  your  addiction  lifted,  you  began 
to  feel  good  for  the  first  time  in  months  or  even 
years.  You  felt  so  good,  in  fact,  you  were  sure 
your  problems  were  over  forever.  Undoubtedly, 
your  sponsor  warned  you  the  euphoria  wouldn’t 
last.  But  if  you  were  like  most  of  us,  you  secretly 
expected  it  would.  And  sure  enough,  our  spon¬ 
sors  were  right. 

Eventually,  we  fall  off  our  cloud  and  begin  to 
deal  with  life  as  it  really  is,  rather  than  as  we 
wish  it  to  be.  Through  intensive  work  on  the 
Steps,  we  begin  to  understand  our  lives  on  a 
spiritual  plane.  We  achieve  some  serenity,  the 
promises  begin  to  come  true,  and  we’re  on  our 
way  to  a  lasting  recovery. 

Why  Expectations  Can  Be  A  Problem 

When  we’ve  been  sober  and  clean  for  a  few 
years,  we’re  likely  to  run  into  some  problems  we 
didn’t  expect.  We’ve  learned,  for  the  most  part, 
the  meaning  of  “one  day  at  a  time.”  We  proba¬ 
bly  aren’t  going  to  a  meeting  every  night  like  we 
did  in  the  beginning.  Our  jobs  are  working 
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reasonably  well;  our  relationships  with  others 
have  smoothed  out  a  bit.  In  short,  the  program 
is  working  both  for  us  and  in  us.  We’re  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand  serenity  and  know  some  real 
peace  of  mind.  Life  is  looking  pretty  good. 

Problems  begin  when  we  expect  the  good  life 
will  be  ours  forever,  without  a  hitch.  We  get  into 
trouble  when  we  count  on  a  particular  person, 
place,  or  situation  to  bring  us  exactly  the  results 
we  want  when  we  want  it,  or  when  we  make 
unreasonable  demands  on  ourselves.  Life  just 
doesn’t  flow  smoothly,  and  if  we  expect  it  to, 
we’re  setting  ourselves  up  for  disappointment  or 
worse. 

Not  all  expectations,  of  course,  lead  to  diffi¬ 
culties.  After  all,  “to  expect”  simply  means  to 
look  forward  to  something  or  to  anticipate 
something.  It’s  when  our  expectations  grow  out 
of  proportion  that  problems  develop.  Our  alco¬ 
holic  personalities  seem  to  make  it  easy  for  us  to 
create  grandiose  visions  as  we  anticipate  the 
results  of  almost  any  action.  This  wouldn’t  be 
so  bad  if  we  didn’t  insist  our  expectations  be 
met.  But  instead  of  responding  to  our  unful¬ 
filled  expectations  reasonably,  we  tend  to  react 
as  if  the  the  world  has  ended. 

Disappointment,  that  feeling  of  being  totally 
let  down,  gets  us  into  the  most  trouble.  When 
our  expectations  are  not  met,  we  begin  to  feel 
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isolated  and  alone.  We  wonder  what’s  wrong 
with  us,  with  our  world,  and  with  God.  Carried 
to  the  extreme,  these  feelings  can  lead  to  a  slip 
because  they  create  the  sense  there’s  no  point  in 
going  on. 

Three  Kinds  of  Expectations 

It’s  possible  to  classify  expectations  in  three 
ways:  the  expectations  we  place  on  ourselves, 
those  we  place  on  others,  and  those  we  place  on 
things  and  situations.  Any  of  these  can  be  de¬ 
structive,  and  often  they  work  together. 

We  usually  find  we  are  expecting  a  great  deal 
from  ourselves  —  perhaps  more  than  we  would 
expect  from  anyone  else.  And  when  we  fail  to 
live  up  to  these  self-imposed  expectations,  we’re 
harder  on  ourselves  than  anyone  else  would  be. 

What’s  happening  here?  Why  do  we  place 
such  demands  on  ourselves,  then  beat  ourselves 
up  when  we  think  we  fail?  It’s  partly  because 
we’ve  enjoyed  a  little  success  in  recovery,  and  we 
want  more.  We  haven’t  yet  learned  our  limits  or 
how  to  bring  balance  to  the  goals  we  set  for 
ourselves.  It’s  also  partly  because  we  feel  we 
must  find  a  way  to  make  up  for  the  time  we  lost 
while  we  were  drinking  and  using.  We  think  we 
have  to  rush  madly  about  to  achieve  the  success 
that  surely  would  have  been  ours  if  we  hadn’t 
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been  chemically  dependent. 

Take,  for  example,  the  woman  who  almost 
came  apart  because  she  didn’t  receive  an  ex¬ 
pected  promotion.  At  a  meeting,  her  story  went 
something  like  this:  “I’m  just  not  good  enough. 
No  matter  how  hard  I  try  I  can  never  measure 
up.  I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter  with  me.” 

This  is  not  a  balanced  response.  Obviously, 
the  woman  had  expectations  far  beyond  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  situation.  Chances  are  she  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  fantasies  about  what  it  would  be  like  to 
have  the  extra  money  and  the  additional  pres¬ 
tige.  It’s  quite  possible,  too,  that  she  did  noth¬ 
ing  but  fantasize.  We  can  get  so  caught  up  in 
our  expectations  that  we  fail  to  take  necessary 
actions. 

But  this  person  could  have  avoided  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  first  place  by  not  getting  tangled  up 
in  expectations.  From  the  program  point  of 
view,  the  problem  here  is  the  emotional  upset, 
not  the  failure  to  get  the  promotion. 

We  also  tend  to  expect  a  lot  from  the  people 
around  us.  If  we’re  parents,  we  expect  more 
from  our  kids.  We  expect  more  from  our  co¬ 
workers,  spouses,  and  friends.  In  fact,  it’s  pos¬ 
sible  to  demand  so  much  from  others  that  we 
put  a  heavy  strain  on  our  relationships. 

A  classic  example  of  this  happens  at  least 
once  to  all  of  us  when  we’re  doing  Twelve  Step 
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work.  A  newcomer  expresses  the  desire  to  have 
what  we  have,  and  we  immediately  lay  plans  to 
help  them  get,  and  stay,  sober.  We  plan  what 
meetings  they  should  go  to  and  when  they 
should  work  their  Fourth  Step.  Underlying  our 
intentions  is  the  demand  that  they  get  sober  our 
way,  and  if  they  don’t,  we’re  crushed. 

If  the  woman  who  didn’t  get  promoted  had 
blamed  other  people,  she  might  have  sounded 
like  this  at  a  meeting:  “I  don’t  understand  it!  I 
have  seniority.  The  person  they  promoted 
doesn’t  know  half  as  much  as  I  do.  It’s  not  fair. 
I’ll  show  them.  I’ll  quit  —  better  yet.  I’ll  sue.” 
In  this  instance,  she  is  failing  to  take  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  herself  and  totally  blaming  other 
people.  Again,  the  root  cause  is  expectations. 

The  third  type  of  expectation  we  often  have  to 
deal  with  is  the  expectation  we  hold  for  places 
and  things.  How  many  people  have  you  known 
who  have  taken  a  vacation  and  come  home  dis¬ 
appointed?  Or  what  about  the  person  who  is 
disappointed  with  a  new  car  or  other  purchase? 
When  this  happens  we  are  looking  outside  our¬ 
selves  for  a  quick  fix.  We  think  the  new  clothes 
or  new  apartment  are  the  keys  to  happiness. 
Although  there  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with 
material  possessions,  they  will  not  give  us  con¬ 
tentment  —  and  to  expect  them  to  is  a  sure  way 
to  be  disappointed. 
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How  do  we  let  these  expectations  of  ourselves 
and  others  sneak  up  on  us?  Perhaps  it’s  just 
another  example  of  the  pendulum  swinging  too 
far.  When  we  came  to  the  program  we  were 
whipped,  sure  we  were  condemned  to  a  boring 
life  made  up  of  nothing  but  meetings  and  the 
constant  struggle  to  stay  clean  and  sober.  With 
time,  we  discovered  our  lives  could  be  fuller  and 
more  productive  than  we  had  ever  dreamed  pos¬ 
sible.  So  we  swung  to  the  opposite  extreme,  ex¬ 
pecting  serenity,  fame,  fortune,  and  love.  We 
placed  high  demands  on  ourselves  and  others. 

Some  Solutions 

So  what  are  we  to  do?  We’ve  worked  the 
Steps,  we’ve  gone  to  lots  of  meetings,  we’ve 
been  involved  in  service,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
bottom  drops  out  of  our  world.  What  now? 

The  first  step  is  to  recognize  the  problem.  It’s 
probably  safe  to  say  that  any  time  you  feel  any 
disappointment  at  all,  it’s  because  you’ve  had 
expectations  that  haven’t  been  met.  Usually 
there’s  some  sort  of  warning.  Often  it’s  easy  to 
ignore  the  first  signals.  We  may  find  ourselves 
discounting  little  disappointments  that  crop  up, 
only  to  discover  they  are  happening  with  greater 
frequency.  If  we  don’t  catch  the  symptoms 
quickly,  we’re  likely  to  find  ourselves  either 
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worn  down  by  a  whole  series  of  little  disap¬ 
pointments,  or  suddenly  faced  with  a  truly  large 
one. 

The  quickest  way  to  deal  with  any  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  to  do  a  spot-check  inventory  when  it 
happens.  This  can  be  simply  a  matter  of  asking, 
“Why  am  I  disappointed?  What  did  I  expect  to 
happen  in  this  situation?”  When  we  answer 
these  questions  honestly,  we’re  apt  to  see  we 
were  placing  unreasonable  demands  on  our¬ 
selves,  someone  else,  or  the  situation.  Once  we 
get  a  handle  on  the  demand  we’ve  made,  we  can 
let  it  go  immediately. 

It’s  also  helpful  to  ask,  “What  can  I  learn 
from  this?”  Of  course,  one  thing  is  not  to  have 
our  expectations  so  high.  But  we  can  look  a  bit 
deeper  and  see  if  we  wanted  a  certain  outcome 
simply  to  enhance  our  own  view  of  ourselves  or 
for  some  other  entirely  selfish  reason. 

It’s  generally  true  that  when  we  want  some¬ 
thing  only  for  ourselves,  without  understanding 
the  contribution  we  can  make  to  others,  we  end 
up  disappointed.  So  checking  for  selfishness 
and  self-centeredness  is  also  helpful. 

Sometimes  we  need  to  do  a  more  thorough 
overhaul  of  our  attitudes.  Again,  an  inventory, 
this  time  perhaps  a  written  one,  is  a  good  way  to 
start.  By  writing  down  several  recent  disap¬ 
pointments,  our  response  or  reaction  to  them. 
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and  asking  the  same  sorts  of  questions,  we’re 
likely  to  discover  a  pattern.  We  may  discover  we 
are  simply  being  selfish,  or  we  are  trying  to  run 
the  show  our  way,  or  we’ve  been  expecting 
something  for  nothing. 

It’s  easy  to  get  confused  about  the  difference 
between  planning  and  projecting  —  projecting 
is  just  another  term  for  expectations.  There  is 
nothing  wrong,  of  course,  with  making  plans. 
In  fact,  if  we  didn’t  make  plans  nothing  much 
would  get  done.  The  problems  arise  when  we 
demand  our  plans  turn  out  the  way  we  expect 
them  to.  We  must  learn  not  to  demand  or  count 
on  specific  results. 

Life  is  a  Series  of  Adjustments 

One  way  of  looking  at  life  is  to  see  it  as  a 
constant  series  of  adjustments.  It’s  not  unlike 
driving  down  a  road;  in  order  to  get  to  the  store, 
you  don’t  simply  point  your  car  in  that  direction 
—  you  follow  the  road,  which  is  probably  not  a 
direct  line  from  your  house  to  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter.  And  in  order  to  stay  on  the  road,  you  must 
make  constant  adjustments  with  the  steering 
wheel  and  the  gas  pedal. 

If  you  held  the  wheel  in  one  position,  you’d 
find  yourself  in  the  ditch.  Expecting  a  specific 
result  is  rather  like  holding  the  steering  wheel  in 
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one  position.  It’s  difficult  to  be  flexible  and  to 
respond  when  we  take  the  bit  in  our  teeth,  deter¬ 
mined  we’re  going  to  achieve  our  outcome  no 
matter  what. 

When  we’re  driving,  we  get  to  our  destination 
not  only  by  having  a  goal,  but  by  making  con¬ 
stant  adjustments  using  feedback.  We  may  no¬ 
tice,  for  instance,  that  we’re  headed  a  bit  too  far 
to  the  right,  so  we  turn  the  wheel  to  the  left. 
Perhaps  we  then  notice  we’ve  overcompensated 
and  are  moving  too  close  to  the  center,  so  we 
turn  the  wheel  a  bit  to  the  right.  We  do  this 
almost  unconsciously,  and,  after  making  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  corrections  we  find  ourselves 
safely  at  the  store. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  life;  if  you  want  to 
be  president  of  the  company,  you  make  plans 
based  on  your  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to 
be  president.  Perhaps  you  discover  along  the 
way  that  you  need  an  extra  course  in  business 
administration,  so  you  make  that  adjustment. 
That  doesn’t  mean  your  plans  were  wrong,  just 
that  you  didn’t  have  all  the  information. 

The  more  flexible  our  plans  are,  the  more 
likely  we’ll  get  where  we  want  to  go.  When  we’re 
caught  up  in  expectations,  we  can  get  locked 
into  a  particular  course  of  action  that  turns  out 
to  lead  in  a  different  direction.  Then  we’re  un¬ 
happy  because  our  expectations  were  not  met. 
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We  also  may  find,  along  the  way,  that  our 
plans  change.  For  example,  we  may  need  to  go 
to  the  store  after  a  storm,  but  we  discover  the 
road  is  closed.  We  then  either  decide  to  go  back 
home  and  make  do  with  what  we  have,  or  head 
in  another  direction  to  another  store.  The  same 
thing  is  true  about  wanting  to  be  president  — 
we  may  find  we  are  not  willing  to  take  another 
course,  so  we  change  our  goal.  If  the  goal  is  a 
good  relationship,  it  doesn’t  work  to  place  our 
hopes  and  expectations  on  one  person  until 
we’re  sure  they  return  the  feeling.  Even  then,  we 
must  avoid  expecting  that  person  to  be  the  key 
to  our  happiness. 

There’s  another  attitude  some  of  us  acquire 
as  we  continue  on  the  road  to  recovery.  We  feel 
we’ve  already  done  so  much,  and  we’ve  been  so 
good  that  we  deserve  to  have  our  expectations 
met  just  because  we’re  wonderful  people.  This 
is  a  particularly  subtle  notion,  often  showing  up 
without  our  even  realizing  it. 

Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  bargaining 
with  God.  We  may  actually  be  expecting  God  to 
provide  us  with  some  wonderful  result,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  we’re  not  putting  much  effort  into  it. 
It’s  as  if  we  were  saying  to  ourselves,  “Look, 
I’ve  been  sober  five  years  now,  things  really 
ought  to  be  going  better.”  Well,  perhaps  they 
should  and  perhaps  not.  What  we  receive  from 
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life  really  depends  on  what  we  put  into  it. 

We  will  also  discover  as  we  continue  in  recov¬ 
ery  that  we  tend  to  become  involved  in  more 
things.  Because  we’re  getting  well,  we’re  able  to 
take  more  risks.  The  more  we  do  and  the  more 
risks  we  take,  the  more  disappointments  we  will 
have  if  we  don’t  learn  how  to  temper  our  expec¬ 
tations  with  reality. 

So  our  solution  is  to  get  back  into  the  Steps 
again.  First  we  need  to  concentrate  on  our  in¬ 
ventory  to  discover  where  we  went  wrong.  Then 
we  need  to  continue  to  deepen  our  conscious 
contact  with  the  God  of  our  understanding 
through  prayer  and  meditation.  Finally,  we  need 
to  reach  out  to  others,  perhaps  in  Twelve  Step 
work,  practicing  the  principles  as  we  go  along. 
It’s  a  process  of  surrender. 

Acceptance 

Acceptance  is  the  key.  We  must  come  to  terms 
with  ourselves  and  discover  just  what  we  are 
capable  of  doing,  not  what  we  wish  we  could 
do.  We  need  to  learn  that,  like  ourselves,  every 
other  person  is  doing  the  best  he  or  she  can.  We 
must  recognize  that  true  happiness  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  come  to  us  through  our  Higher  Power  and 
not  by  anything  we  do  strictly  on  our  own.  We 
must  come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  nothing 
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happens  to  us  without  a  purpose.  Everything  we 
do  is  an  opportunity  for  growth,  as  long  as 
we’re  willing  to  look  at  it  that  way. 

Steps  Ten,  Eleven,  and  Twelve,  the  so-called 
maintenance  Steps,  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
keeping  our  expectations  at  the  delightful  status 
of  simply  looking  forward  to  tomorrow  without 
the  demand  that  it  be  to  our  order  and  on  our 
terms. 
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ety  of  information  on  chemical  dependency  and 
related  areas.  Our  publications  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  represent  Hazelden  or  its  programs,  nor  do 
they  officially  speak  for  any  Twelve  Step  organi¬ 
zation. 


INADEQUACY 


Thoughts,  feelings,  and  fears  about  inade¬ 
quacy  present  a  paradox  of  special  importance 
to  recovering  people.  In  order  to  achieve  emo¬ 
tional  growth  we  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  those  feelings  of  inadequacy  which 
cripple  us  and  those  which  are  healthy,  normal, 
and  essential  to  growth. 

The  Malady  of  Measurement 

Everywhere  we  go  we  are  measured.  We  are 
either  short  or  tall,  rich  or  poor,  fat  or  thin, 
smart  or  dumb.  And  the  actual  numbers  really 
don’t  matter  —  being  six  feet  tall  may  make  one 
a  foot  too  short  for  professional  basketball  and 
way  oversized  to  be  a  jockey. 

In  addition  to  the  numbers  we  can  see,  it 
seems  as  if  everything  about  us  has  some  place 
on  another  yardstick,  an  invisible  scale  which 
reads  INADEQUACY  at  the  low  end  and 
COMPETENCE  at  its  top.  With  competence 
comes  the  glow  of  pride,  while  inadequacy  is 
almost  a  synonym  for  embarrassment.  If  it  is 
important  to  us  to  be  thin,  then  our  ability  to 
lose  weight  makes  us  proud.  If  we  feel  too  “lit¬ 
tle”  to  be  counted  as  a  “full-sized”  person,  then 
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we  may  be  embarrassed  to  feel  thin.  People  will 
work  very  hard  to  achieve  pride  and  avoid  the 
label  of  inadequacy. 

Whenever  we  feel  inadequate,  the  mind  gives 
us  an  instant  “readout”  of  what  might  have 
caused  it.  Even  if  the  moment  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  is  healthy,  as  when  we  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  our  Higher  Power  is  much 
greater  than  our  own,  such  understanding  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us.  Any  moment  of  inadequacy  pro¬ 
duces  thoughts  of  all  such  experiences  —  being 
little,  dirty,  incompetent,  helpless,  weak,  a  fake, 
or  phony.  We  all  protect  ourselves  against  em¬ 
barrassment  in  ways  which  are  colored  by  our 
experiences. 

Sometimes  it  doesn’t  matter  who  is  doing  the 
measuring.  We  can  judge  ourselves  more 
harshly  than  anybody  else  might,  or  we  can  ex¬ 
cuse  ourselves  to  avoid  self-judgment.  One  of 
the  wonderful  things  about  the  fellowship  of 
A. A.*  is  that  by  joining,  a  member  accepts  the 
identity,  “I  am  an  alcoholic,”  and  no  longer 
needs  to  worry  about  the  self-judgment  which 
usually  accompanies  that  particular  label.  The 
more  deeply  involved  we  are  in  our  drug  abuse, 
the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  judge  ourselves 
accurately. 


*Or  any  other  Twelve  Step  program. 
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A  related  paradox  is  the  observation  that 
when  we  feel  the  most  inadequate  and  the  least 
able  to  face  our  friends,  this  is  precisely  the  time 
we  would  benefit  most  from  meeting  them. 

Self-Esteem 

So,  why  do  we  measure  so  much?  Most  likely 
it  is  simply  because  we  find  it  easier  to  point  to  a 
number  than  to  a  feeling.  It  is  easier  to  say,  “I 
can  drink  a  quart  of  beer  3.3  seconds  faster  than 
anybody  else  in  the  world,”  than  it  is  to  say,  “I 
feel  good  about  myself  today.”  Self-esteem  is 
fragile,  based  on  flimsy  evidence,  and  always 
under  attack.  In  the  healthiest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  among  us  it  seems  to  derive  from  the 
certainty  that  one  has  lived  up  to  some  sort  of 
goal. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  goal  children  set  when 
they  want  to  grow  up  to  be  cowboys,  race  car 
drivers,  or  movie  stars.  Those  are  better  under¬ 
stood  as  fantasies  in  which  a  child  wants  to  take 
on  the  entire  identity  of  the  admired  person. 
Cartoon  characters  like  Superman  are  wonder¬ 
ful  for  both  children  and  adults  because  they 
are  so  perfect,  so  invulnerable  that  we  can  never 
really  expect  to  be  like  them  —  we  know  instinc¬ 
tively  that  everybody  is  inadequate  compared  to 
them.  When  we  fantasize  we  are  Superman  (a 
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healthy  use  of  fantasy),  we  are  taking  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  identity  which  wipes  away  our  inade¬ 
quacy  for  a  moment  and  lets  us  return  to  our 
real  selves  in  a  better  mood.  When  we  use  alco¬ 
hol  or  other  drugs  to  make  the  fantasy  more 
“real”  we  are  losing  reasonable  control  of  our 
senses. 

The  more  mature  we  are  and  the  more  we 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  the  Twelve  Steps,  the 
more  our  self-esteem  is  based  on  attainable 
goals.  Psychotherapists  have  often  observed 
that  people  who  are  getting  well  in  any  treat¬ 
ment  program  begin  to  take  on  some  sort  of 
physical  discipline,  like  jogging  or  calisthenics. 
They  have  discovered  it  feels  wonderful  to  set  a 
goal  and  make  it. 

Then  What  Are  Emotions? 

It  is  vital  for  us  to  understand  that  emotions 
do  not  mean  anything  specific  at  all.  There  can 
never  be  any  “basic”  or  “true”  meaning  of  em¬ 
barrassment,  guilt,  anger,  anxiety,  or  excite¬ 
ment.  These  emotions  are  part  of  a  biological 
sensory  system  which  protects  us  much  like  the 
more  conventional  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  touch,  as  well  as  temperature,  pain, 
and  balance.  Just  as  pain  teaches  the  lion  to 
look  at  a  paw  and  remove  the  offending  thorn. 
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and  smell  asks  us  to  glance  inquisitively  towards 
the  kitchen,  the  feeling  of  inadequacy  asks  that 
we  search  within  ourselves  to  see  what  truth  has 
been  exposed  and  why  we  needed  to  hide  it,  as 
well  as  hide  from  it. 

The  Twelve  Steps 

Examine  the  Twelve  Steps  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  for  a  moment.  In  order  to  admit 
we  are  powerless  over  alcohol  we  must  be  able 
to  accept  that,  relative  to  alcohol,  we  are  inade¬ 
quate.  This  healthy  feeling  is  of  critical  impor¬ 
tance  —  it  is  necessary  for  the  beginning  of  true 
emotional  growth.  Thus,  Step  One  demands  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  inadequacy,  as  does  Step  Two,  in 
which  we  come  to  understand  not  only  that  evil 
can  be  more  powerful  than  ourselves,  but  that 
the  forces  of  good  can  be  even  more  powerful. 
We  experience  healthy  inadequacy  from  the  fact 
that  both  forces  are  more  powerful  than  our 
own! 

Early,  Halting  Steps 

Let  us  look  through  the  rest  of  the  Twelve 
Steps  and  ask  ourselves  whether  the  shame  and 
guilt  they  produce  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
difficulty  they  present  us.  Step  Three  asks  us  to 
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turn  ourselves  over  to  the  care  of  God,  thus 
requiring  even  further  acceptance  of  our  inade¬ 
quacy  relative  to  this  Higher  Power.  In  doing 
this  we  become  passive,  which  at  one  time 
might  have  made  us  feel  ashamed.  It  is  a  delu¬ 
sion  to  think  we  are  competent  to  run  our  own 
lives  when  we  are  really  the  victims  of  crippling 
chemical  dependency. 

Unless  we  accept  that  God’s  Power  is  loving 
and  benign,  that  it  represents  true  safety  and 
security,  as  opposed  to  the  false  security  of  our 
drug,  we  cannot  in  good  conscience  go  to  Step 
Four  —  which  requires  the  kind  of  fearless 
moral  inventory  which  might  be  emotionally 
devastating  had  we  not  the  power  and  love  of 
God  behind  us.  Naturally,  you  can  see  that  what 
we  fear  from  such  a  searching  look  at  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  hide,  is  awareness  of  our 
own  shortcomings  and  thus  a  terrifying  dose  of 
inadequacy. 

Getting  There 

Step  Five  asks  us  to  admit  we  have  done 
wrong,  which  means  we  accept  guilt  —  but  it 
also  requires  us  to  admit  this  guilt  to  God,  to 
ourselves,  and  to  another  human  being.  This 
exposure  must  carry  with  it  some  experience  of 
shame,  despite  the  fact  that  the  more  love  there 
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is  in  our  lives,  the  less  we  need  to  fear  feeling 
inadequate. 

In  Step  Six  we  must  once  again  recognize  we 
are  helpless,  woefully  inadequate  to  change  our¬ 
selves,  and  that  only  God  can  change  us.  Were 
we  falsely  perfectionistic,  self-proud,  or  egotis¬ 
tical,  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  might  never  be 
able  to  accept  that  to  have  defects  is  human, 
while  it  is  in  the  province  of  God  to  remove 
them  so  we  may  live  as  whole  people.  And  in 
Step  Seven  we  march  that  extra  mile  and  actu¬ 
ally  ask,  with  true  humility,  that  God  remove 
these  reasons  for  our  inadequacy. 

Many  people  think  of  alcohol  as  a  pain  killer. 
It  works  pretty  well  for  shame,  too.  Until  we  are 
willing  to  accept  our  inadequacy,  and  all  the 
pain  which  accompanies  it,  we  are  not  likely  to 
be  much  more  than  a  drunk,  whether  wet  or 
dry.  Everyone  who  has  achieved  recovery  knows 
the  familiar  sting  of  embarrassment  which  ac¬ 
companies  recognition  of  our  inadequacy.  Only 
those  who  are  stuck  in  bravado,  in  machismo, 
and  in  other  forms  of  falsely  elevated  self¬ 
esteem,  can  claim  that  they  are  unaffected  by 
inadequacy. 

Strong,  Firm  Steps 

In  Step  Eight  we  must  look  into  the  past  and 
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face  ourselves  as  we  have  been.  What  pain  must 
afflict  us  as  we  realize  what  we  did  to  those 
closest  to  us,  and  even  to  those  who  never  mat¬ 
tered  to  us  before!  The  pain  which  greets  our 
recognition  of  the  harm  we  did  others  is  guilt, 
while  the  combination  of  guilt  and  humiliation 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  think  about  making 
amends  to  our  victims.  Small  wonder  that  many 
dependent  people  find  the  frail  craft  of  their 
recovery  floundering  on  the  shoals  of  Step 
Eight! 

But  if  we  persevere.  Step  Nine  is  ours,  and  we 
can  make  direct  amends,  unless,  of  course,  do¬ 
ing  so  would  embarrass  those  we  wish  to  help.  It 
would  be  terrible  selfishness  on  our  part  to  sac¬ 
rifice  the  calm  of  another  merely  to  reduce  our 
guilt.  Step  Nine  requires  great  heart,  delicacy, 
and  tact.  Tact  implies  awareness  of  how  the 
other  person  feels  about  his  or  her  inadequacy. 

The  Final  Steps 

The  last  three  Steps  are  just  as  demanding  as 
the  preceding  nine,  for  they  require  perpetual 
vigilance  and  perpetual  willingness  to  experi¬ 
ence  inadequacy  and  guilt.  In  Step  Ten  we  make 
a  thorough  commitment  to  inner  openness,  to  a 
life  in  which  we  accept  the  shame  of  seeing 
whatever  shortcomings  may  appear  in  our  con- 
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slant  personal  inventory.  It  is  something  like  the 
farmer  who  clears  the  rocks  from  his  field  year 
after  year,  wondering  whether  he  will  ever  see  a 
spring  with  his  fields  free  of  new  rocks.  Yet  it  is 
these  same  fieldstones  which  become  the  walls 
of  his  house  and  his  lands  —  what  turns  up  in 
our  ongoing  personal  inventory  becomes  the 
material  from  which  we  rebuild  ourselves  con¬ 
tinually.  Inadequacy  must  be  faced  and  ac¬ 
cepted;  what  produces  guilt  must  be  admitted 
and  repaired. 

In  the  egotism  of  our  dependent  state  we  tried 
to  hide  our  inadequacy  and  preferred  to  claim 
(defective  though  we  are)  that  we  were  masters 
of  our  own  lives  rather  than  the  instruments  of 
God.  Prayer  is  nothing  more  than  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  God  as  we  understand  Him,  while 
meditation  is  a  conversation  within  ourselves 
couched  in  what  we  feel  is  a  language  accept¬ 
able  to  God.  In  Step  Eleven  we  pray  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  His  will  for  us,  and  that  we  be  granted 
the  Power  to  carry  out  that  will.  Only  when  we 
have  accepted  our  personal  inadequacy  and 
given  up  our  fantasy  of  personal  perfection  can 
we  approach  the  degree  of  enlightenment 
needed  to  become  a  clear  vehicle  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  God’s  will. 

Finally,  Step  Twelve  takes  for  granted  that  we 
have  realized  this  spiritual  awakening  which  is 
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the  goal  of  all  followers  of  the  Twelve  Step  path 
towards  wholeness.  Further,  it  asks  that  we  can 
now  find  within  ourselves  the  willingness  and 
strength  to  go  out  into  the  world  and,  from  our 
own  example,  teach  others  what  we  have 
learned.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  live  each 
and  every  principle  in  every  moment  of  our  lives 
—  accepting  inadequacy  when  we  find  another 
stone  in  our  field,  and  guilt  when  we  admit  we 
have  used  that  stone  to  harm  another.  Whole¬ 
ness  demands  such  acceptance  of  self. 

The  Shame  Weapon 

There  is  an  intimate  relationship  between 
pride,  love,  and  self-esteem  —  anything  which 
affects  one  will  affect  the  others.  We  cheer  the 
victors  in  a  contest  and  hoist  them  on  our  shoul¬ 
ders  to  show  our  love  for  them.  Whenever  we 
suffer  a  defeat,  with  all  its  potential  for  the  loss 
of  self-esteem,  we  experience  both  inadequacy 
and  shame,  making  us  feel  unlovable.  Every¬ 
body  knows  false  flattery  should  be  avoided  — 
we  are  vulnerable  to  those  who  manipulate  us 
by  the  shoddy  trick  of  making  us  feel  loved  so 
we  will  treat  them  better.  What  is  not  as  well 
recognized  is  that  it  is  just  as  cruel  to  manipu¬ 
late  people  by  unleashing  the  shame  weapon. 

Those  who  love  us,  or  those  to  whom  we  are 
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important,  look  to  us  for  confirmation  of  their 
self-esteem.  Generally,  when  we  are  in  a  good 
mood,  we  are  happy  to  make  those  around  us 
happy.  But  when  we  are  in  a  bad  mood,  or  when 
we  have  suffered  a  defeat  in  the  game  of  life  and 
are  in  the  shadow  of  an  inadequacy  we  cannot 
bear  to  face,  it  is  more  difficult  for  us  to  make 
anybody  happy; 

At  such  moments,  having  just  failed,  we  may 
doubt  our  ability  to  ever  succeed  again  and  we 
may  not  be  able  to  raise  our  self-esteem.  The 
moment  of  inadequacy  has  reduced  us  relative 
to  those  around  us.  In  reaction,  we  tend  to  lash 
out  at  others,  especially  those  closest  to  us  and 
most  dependent  on  us,  in  order  to  reduce  their 
self-esteem  so  that  we  do  not  feel  a  gulf  between 
us  and  them.  In  this  sense,  making  somebody 
miserable  gives  us  a  rush  of  power,  which  begins 
to  undo  our  feeling  of  inadequacy.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  we  use  the  shame  weapon. 

In  arguments,  people  tend  to  accuse  each 
other  of  having  done  something  awful,  which 
produces  the  emotion  guilt,  or  they  brand  the 
other  as  being  something  awful,  thus  producing 
the  kind  of  embarrassment  which  makes  us  feel 
inadequate.  The  accused  can  usually  deny  the 
guilt,  but  can  only  escape  the  feeling  of  inade¬ 
quacy  by  causing  an  equal  amount  of  shame  in 
the  other.  Thus,  family  arguments  usually  result 
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in  the  loser  hiding,  whether  in  the  privacy  of 
one’s  room,  by  “going  home  to  mother,”  or  by 
drowning  inadequacy  in  drink.  Drunken  argu¬ 
ments  are  mostly  angry  volleys  shot  from  the 
rifles  and  cannons  of  bragging  and  shaming. 

Interviews  with  adult  children  of  alcoholics 
reveal  such  families  have  an  increased  tendency 
to  use  embarrassment  as  the  most  prominent 
weapon.  It  seems  logical  to  point  out  that  if  one 
grows  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  inadequacy 
caused  by  one’s  parent,  and  since  alcohol  is  the 
best  known,  cheapest,  and  most  readily  avail¬ 
able  shame-reducer  known  to  our  society,  then 
one  must  conclude  that  alcoholic  parents  at¬ 
tacking  their  children  with  the  shame  weapon 
may  force  these  children  to  use  alcohol  as  a 
defense  against  this  terrible  feeling  of  inade¬ 
quacy. 

Children  of  alcoholic  parents  almost  univer¬ 
sally  shudder  when  they  talk  about  the  ways 
their  parents  shamed  them.  Frequently  they  de¬ 
scribe  the  terrible  sense  of  inadequacy  which 
haunted  them,  for  it  is  largely  from  our  parents 
that  we  derive  our  sense  of  self. 

The  Re-Awakened  Self 

It  is  only  through  the  lessons  of  the  Twelve 
Steps  that  we  can  learn  to  face  ourselves,  to  deal 
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with  the  guilt  we  feel  for  what  we  have  done  to 
others,  and  to  recognize  our  natural  and  human 
inadequacies.  The  more  we  study  and  learn,  the 
more  there  is  to  learn.  This  work  on  ourselves  is 
life-long,  as  it  is  for  all  people.  Sometimes  it 
may  seem  an  unbearable  experience  to  deal  with 
the  re-awakened  senses  of  inadequacy  and  guilt 
which  accompany  our  journey  towards  whole¬ 
ness.  No  book  can  cure,  no  tract  can  treat.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  read  this  pamphlet  many  times 
over,  referring  to  it  time  and  again  as  you  find 
within  yourself  questions  about  the  pain  of  in¬ 
adequacy,  sharing  with  others  passages  you 
have  found  personally  helpful. 

And  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  guiding 
principles  which  have  made  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous  such  a  powerful  force  for  good.  It  is 
through  our  association  with  others  that  we 
have  gained  the  strength  to  recover.  This  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  group  is  essential  for  true  recov¬ 
ery,  for  we  live  in  the  world,  not  remote  and 
isolated  from  it.  A. A.  provides  a  model  for  the 
world  as  it  can  be,  a  world  of  fellowship  —  not 
a  fellowship  of  perfect  people,  all  free  of  blem¬ 
ish,  but  a  fellowship  of  people  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  that  makes  us  truly  human.  It  is  not 
that  we  are  inadequate  compared  to  others,  not 
that  we  are  superior  or  inferior,  but  that  we  are 
human. 
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Hazelden  Pocket  Power  Series 

A  series  of  inspirational  pamphlets  small  enough  to  carry 

with  you  wherever  you  go. 

Short  enough  to  read  in  one  sitting. 

each  pamphlet  uses  traditional  A. A.  philosophy  to  deal  with 
the  different  stages  and  emotions  encountered  during  recov- 

ery. 
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Forgiveness 
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Order  No.  5363 

Freedom  from  Fear 
Order  No.  1282 
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Order  No.  5365 
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Order  No.  1336 
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Hope 

Reaching  Out  to  Others 

Order  No.  1337 

Order  No.  5400 

Humility 

Order  No.  1338 

Serenity 

Order  No.  5362 

Inadequacy 

Surrender 

Order  No.  5360 

Order  No.  5449 

Just  for  Today 

Order  No.  1339 

Understanding  Rejection 

Order  No.  5348 

Letting  Go 

When  Doors  Close 

Order  No.  5351 

Order  No.  5354 

For  price  and  order  information,  please  call  one  of  our 
Customer  Service  Representatives. 

Box  176,  Pleasant  Valley  Road 
Center  City,  MN  55012-0176 
(800)  328-9000  (Toll  Free.  U.S.  Only) 
(800)  257-0070  (Toll  Free.  MN  Only) 
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Editor’s  Note: 

Hazelden  Educational  Materials  offers  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  information  on  chemical  dependency  and 
related  areas.  Our  publications  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  represent  Hazelden  or  its  programs,  nor  do 
they  officially  speak  for  any  Twelve  Step  organi¬ 
zation. 


FREEDOM  FROM  FEAR 

It  may  have  been  years  since  we’ve  felt  the 
fear  that  permeated  our  using  days.  We  may 
have  experienced  something  of  the  new  freedom 
and  happiness  promised  by  the  program  of  the 
Twelve  Steps.  Yet  fear  may  remain  a  problem  for 
us.  At  times  fear  may  try  to  dominate  us  again 
and  we  may  react  in  the  same  old  ways  and 
wonder  if  we  have  made  any  progress  at  all. 
Responding  to  fear  in  constructive  ways  is  an 
important  dimension  of  ongoing  recovery. 

Fear  and  Denial 

When  we  find  ourselves  burdened  by  resent¬ 
ments,  if  we  look  behind  them  we  may  discover 
fear  in  various  forms.  It  may  be  the  fear  of  not 
getting  what  we  feel  we  want  or  need.  It  may  be 
the  fear  of  losing  something  or  someone.  Fear 
of  loss  of  prestige  or  loss  of  self-image  may 
result  in  deep  anger  at  anything  that  seems  to 
attack  us.  What  we  often  call  our  perfectionism 
is  sometimes  nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  be 
beyond  criticism.  The  desire  to  control  the  lives 
of  those  around  us  may  really  be  a  fear  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  our  powerlessness.  As  we  attempt 
to  develop  a  way  of  living  which  demands  rigor¬ 
ous  honesty,  we  may  be  forced  again  and  again 
to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  fear  in  our  lives. 

Fear  causes  the  most  trouble  for  us  when  we 
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pretend  we  have  none  or  when  we  think  our  lives 
can  be  totally  free  from  fear.  Fear  is  not  a  defect 
of  character.  If  we  were  deprived  of  our  capac¬ 
ity  for  fear  we  would  be  robots,  not  heroes.  The 
goal  of  the  Twelve  Steps  is  not  to  destroy  our 
human  capacity  for  fear,  but  rather  to  trans¬ 
form  our  responses  to  fear  and  eventually 
change  the  nature  of  them. 

An  example  might  help  clarify  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fear.  There  are  some  people  who  are 
born  without  the  ability  to  feel  physical  pain.  At 
first,  this  might  seem  like  a  blessing.  But  as 
these  people  have  been  studied,  or  as  anyone 
who  lives  with  them  can  report,  the  lack  of  ca¬ 
pacity  for  pain  is  a  curse.  As  children,  they  need 
to  be  watched  more  carefully  than  children  who 
feel  pain.  A  child  who  feels  pain  will  withdraw  a 
hand  from  a  burning  oven.  But  a  child  incapa¬ 
ble  of  feeling  pain  does  not  have  that  immediate 
instinct  of  withdrawal  and  can  be  seriously 
burned. 

Growing  into  adulthood,  people  unable  to 
feel  pain  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they 
are  hurt  or  suffering  from  some  illness.  Pain, 
which  is  a  symptom  of  illness,  doesn’t  register 
for  them.  They  can  become  seriously  ill,  not 
know  it,  and  not  seek  adequate  help.  A  person 
incapable  of  feeling  pain  may  be  as  seriously 
hindered  from  living  a  full  human  life  as  the 
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person  who  suffers  from  chronic  pain.  Like¬ 
wise,  a  person  with  no  fear  in  any  situation 
might  have  as  much  difficulty  living  as  one 
whose  life  is  dominated  by  fear. 

We  have  all  heard  the  phrase  “I’m  feeling  no 
pain.”  That  was  often  what  we  were  seeking  as  a 
permanent  condition  through  our  drinking  and 
using.  We  may  at  times  have  sought  a  way  of 
escaping  or  confronting  our  fears  by  drinking 
and  using.  In  ongoing  recovery  we  are  learning 
to  accept  the  roles  of  pain  and  fear  in  our  lives. 
The  capacity  and  the  experience  of  fear  on  oc¬ 
casion  are  important  factors  in  helping  us  de¬ 
velop  as  recovering  human  beings. 

Fight,  Flight,  or  Freeze 

In  the  early  1900s  Dr.  William  Cannon  did 
some  research  on  what  has  been  called  the 
“fight  or  flight”  mechanism.  He  discovered 
that  most  animals,  when  confronted  with  a  dan¬ 
gerous  situation,  have  an  almost  immediate  re¬ 
action  of  either  fighting  back  or  fleeing  from 
the  danger.  This  fight  or  flight  mechanism  also 
seems  to  be  part  of  our  human  reaction  to 
things,  people,  and  situations  we  fear. 

Dr.  Cannon  also  noted  that  almost  all  ani¬ 
mals,  when  faced  with  a  dangerous  situation 
they  cannot  interpret,  simply  freeze  and  don’t 
move  at  all.  We  all  have  probably  come  across  a 
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squirrel  or  rabbit  while  walking  and  noticed 
that  when  it  becomes  aware  of  our  presence  it 
freezes  for  a  moment.  If  we  take  a  step  toward 
it,  the  animal  will  dart  off  to  the  nearest  tree  or 
clump  of  bushes.  It  seems  that  in  our  own  case 
as  recovering  people,  fear  can  cause  us  to  fight, 
flee,  or  even  become  paralyzed. 

The  fight,  flight,  or  freeze  mechanism  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  short  term  response  to  a  particular 
dangerous  situation.  We  can,  however,  respond 
in  these  ways  over  a  very  long  period  of  time 
and  do  tremendous  damage  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  those  around  us.  For  example,  someone  may 
consistently  refuse  promotions  which  are  really 
wanted  because  of  a  fear  of  failure  or  fear  of 
responsibility.  Another  person  may  remain  par¬ 
alyzed  in  a  relationship  that  is  destructive  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fear  of  being  on  one’s  own.  An¬ 
other  person  may  live  a  life  characterized  by 
arguments  and  disagreements  that  are  out  of 
proportion  to  the  cause.  Extended  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  period,  these  reactions  to  fear  not 
only  cause  considerable  stress,  but  they  deprive 
us  of  the  fullness  of  recovery.  In  our  using 
days,  our  fear  may  have  progressed  to  a  point 
where  we  met  every  situation  frightened  of  what 
could  go  wrong.  In  recovery  we  gradually  learn 
to  overcome  our  fear  of  people,  or  of  doing 
things  we  had  always  wanted  to  do  but  didn’t 
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have  the  courage.  Gradually  we  learn  to  meet  a 
situation,  not  in  terms  of  the  fear  of  it,  but  in 
terms  of  its  potential.  Through  the  program,  we 
can  begin  to  discern  clearly  what  our  fears  are 
and  what  our  initial  responses  to  them  may  be. 
We  learn  that  by  sharing  our  fears  with  others, 
no  matter  how  petty  or  irrational  those  fears 
may  seem,  we  can  make  decisions  regarding  our 
fear  rather  than  simply  reacting  to  it. 

Again,  let  it  be  noted  that  some  fears  are  very 
healthy.  For  example,  the  fear  of  using  again  is 
healthy  because  we  know  returning  to  our 
former  ways  would  be  self-destructive.  In  this 
case,  fear  may  be  a  motivator  in  keeping  us 
clean  and  sober.  Even  in  the  healthiest  people 
there  remains  a  fear  of  using.  But  over  the  long 
run,  fear  will  not  keep  us  clean  and  sober. 

Fear  of  Failure 

Perhaps  if  we  look  back  at  some  of  our 
actions  when  we  were  using,  we  might  discover 
we  were  not  motivated  by  a  desire  for  success, 
but  rather  by  fear  of  failure.  When  fear  of  fail¬ 
ure  is  coupled  with  expectations  that  are  too 
high,  it  can  cause  us  to  refuse  opportunities  we 
may  wish  to  take,  paralyze  us  in  the  middle  of  a 
new  venture,  or  lead  us  to  pour  our  energies  into 
avoiding  failure  rather  than  succeeding.  All 
these  fears  rob  us  of  the  joy  of  achievement. 
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Fear  of  failure,  or  of  appearing  to  be  a  failure, 
can  haunt  us  well  into  recovery.  It  may  even 
block  us  in  our  program,  for  example,  by  a  fear 
of  giving  a  talk  when  we  are  asked. 

Fear  of  failure  may  be  healthy  when  it  keeps 
us  from  undertaking  ventures  we  are  not  suited 
for,  or  when  it  tempers  our  grandiosity.  Not 
wanting  to  see  an  undertaking  fail  is  a  normal 
and  healthy  reaction  and  may  provide  motiva¬ 
tion  for  working  harder.  The  question  is,  how 
do  we  know  when  our  fear  of  failure  is  realistic 
and  healthy  and  when  it  is  unhealthy  fear  block¬ 
ing  our  growth  and  dominating  our  lives?  One 
way  of  deciding  whether  our  fear  is  realistic  or 
unhealthy  is  to  discuss  it  honestly  with  some¬ 
body  else.  If  we  hear  ourselves  saying,  “I  don’t 
want  to  talk  about  it,”  then  it  is  likely  our  fear  is 
an  unhealthy  one. 

Willingness  to  discuss  our  fear  honestly  with 
another  person  in  the  program  gives  us  good 
insight.  Frequently  we  may  find  we  are  victims 
of  false  fears  which  will  melt  away  in  the  face  of 
our  own  honesty.  We  may  discover  our  fears  are 
normal  and  shared  by  other  people,  and  need  to 
be  worked  on. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  final 
decision,  whether  to  listen  to  a  particular  fear 
or  not,  is  our  own.  A  person  trying  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  return  to  school  may  discover 
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a  great  deal  of  fear  surrounding  that  decision. 
By  sharing  this  fear  the  person  may  realize  such 
fears  are  normal  and  shared  by  many  other  stu¬ 
dents.  Sharing  fear  lessens  its  power  over  us  and 
gives  us  the  strength  to  proceed  with  a  decision 
even  though  some  of  the  fear  may  remain. 
Knowing  we  are  not  alone  and  that  we  are  not 
the  first  person  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  such 
a  decision  can  give  us  the  strength  we  need. 

Someone  struggling  with  a  decision  whether 
or  not  to  accept  a  new  position  might  discover, 
through  sharing  fears  of  a  job  change  with  an¬ 
other  person,  these  fears  are  authentic  and 
maybe  there  is  good  reason  not  to  proceed  with 
this  particular  change.  The  person  may  discover 
that  he  or  she  is  considering  making  a  change 
not  because  it  is  wanted,  but  because  of  the  fear 
of  how  it  would  look  if  it  were  refused.  The 
person  may  have  legitimate  fears  regarding  what 
such  a  move  would  mean  to  self,  family,  and 
ongoing  recovery.  By  sharing  these  fears  with 
others  it  becomes  possible  to  make  better  deci¬ 
sions.  A  person  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
speak  at  a  meeting  may  discover  that  the  fear  is 
indeed  genuine  and  that  he  or  she  is  not  quite 
ready.  By  sharing  fears,  one  may  discover  there 
are  other  things  to  do.  For  example,  one  could 
speak  up  more  at  discussion  meetings,  go  out 
with  the  group  after  a  meeting  and  do  some 
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talking,  or  perhaps  even  take  a  speaking  class  to 
lessen  the  fears  and  provide  opportunity  for 
growth. 

The  point  to  all  of  this  is  that  as  we  share  fear 
of  failure  with  other  people,  a  number  of  good 
things  can  happen.  We  have  a  firmer  founda¬ 
tion  for  making  good  decisions.  We  become 
able  to  listen  to  our  fears  and  respond  to  them 
rather  than  simply  react,  and  we  run  less  risk  of 
being  dominated  by  them. 

Fear  of  Rejection 

Another  major  source  of  fear  for  many  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  fear  of  rejection.  This  particular  fear 
is  normal,  to  be  expected  in  the  course  of  recov¬ 
ery,  and  may  pop  up  when  we  are  least  pre¬ 
pared.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  fears  in  life 
to  deal  with;  however,  it  is  not  impossible.  It  is  a 
familiar  fear  to  most  chemically  dependent  peo¬ 
ple.  At  any  time,  it  can  loom  up  as  one  of  the 
major  roadblocks  to  the  fullness  of  life. 

In  its  extreme  forms,  fear  of  rejection  may 
lead  us  to  being  overly  aggressive  in  our  rela¬ 
tionships.  As  an  extension  of  the  fight  syn¬ 
drome,  it  may  lead  us  to  keep  others  away,  by 
constantly  battling  with  them  and  not  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  reject  us.  As  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  flight  syndrome,  we  may  avoid  giv¬ 
ing  people  an  opportunity  to  really  get  to  know 
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US  because  we  fear  they  won’t  like  us  if  they 
know  who  we  really  are.  The  fear  of  rejection 
may  lead  us  to  extremes  of  “people  pleasing.”  It 
may  even  cause  us  to  do  things  we  would  rather 
not  do. 

There  is  no  neat  and  simple  way  to  deal  with 
fear  of  rejection.  The  fact  is,  most  of  us  learn  to 
handle  it  the  hard  way  by  being  rejected  and 
discovering  we  can  survive  it.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  work  through  fear  of  rejection  is  by  be¬ 
coming  aware  of  the  pain  that  fear  itself  causes, 
and  to  be  aware  that  this  fear  is  more  painful 
than  the  actual  rejection.  If  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  dominated  by  the  fear  of  rejection,  we 
actually  reject  ourselves,  and  this  is  more  pain¬ 
ful  than  having  someone  else  not  accept  us. 
Again,  sharing  our  fear  with  others  can  lessen 
this  fear  and  enable  us  to  take  a  chance  and 
grow  in  healthy  ways. 

How  to  Deal  With  Our  Fears 

Perhaps  the  best  advice  regarding  fear  comes 
directly  from  the  “Big  Book”  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  It  says,  “We  reviewed  our  fears 
thoroughly.  We  put  them  on  paper,  even  though 
we  had  no  resentment  in  connection  with 
them.”  Fear  belongs  in  our  inventory  on  a  regu¬ 
lar  basis.  The  reason  is  that  fears,  even  those 
which  may  be  healthy,  may  be  the  source  of  self- 
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pity,  resentment,  and  dishonesty.  The  fear  of 
not  getting  what  we  want,  of  losing  something 
we  have,  or  of  not  looking  good  are  all  normal 
fears  and  do  not  disappear  simply  because  we 
no  longer  use.  Indeed,  they  can  be  so  subtle  that 
they  can  enter  our  lives  at  any  point.  Willing¬ 
ness  to  share  our  fears  is  an  effective  and  practi¬ 
cal  way  of  dealing  with  them.  As  we  have  noted, 
the  very  act  of  sharing  a  fear  may  cause  it  to 
melt  away  or  give  us  new  insight  to  deal  with  it. 
Fear,  unattended  and  unshared,  will  grow  and 
become  more  of  a  problem. 

The  regular  practice  of  prayer  and  meditation 
is  a  way  of  becoming  free  from  our  fears.  The 
“Big  Book”  recommends  the  practice  of  short 
prayers  in  times  of  stress  which  ask  for  guidance 
and  indicate  a  willingness  to  let  go.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  find  that  saying  the  serenity  prayer  or  just 
thinking  about  it  can  alleviate  a  momentary 
fear.  For  fears  and  anxieties  that  may  be  deeper, 
the  regular  practice  of  meditation  for  twenty 
minutes  or  more  a  day  may  have  significant 
long-term  effects.  Returning  to  a  passage  from 
a  favorite  meditation  book  or  the  slow,  quiet, 
and  unharried  repetition  of  a  favorite  phrase 
may  help  us  not  only  improve  our  conscious 
contact  with  God  as  we  understand  Him,  but 
also  bring  about  a  sense  of  serenity  that  allevi¬ 
ates  our  fears. 
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Responses  to  Fear 

We  are  seeking  in  recovery  not  to  be  free  from 
the  capacity  for  fear,  but  rather  to  become  free 
from  fear  which  dominates  our  lives  or  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  fullness  of  our  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment.  As  we  become  aware  of  fear  and  face 
it,  we  have  more  freedom  of  choice  in  how  we 
respond  to  it,  but  this  requires  courage.  The 
word  courage  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
cor  which  means  “heart.”  Thus,  to  encourage 
someone  is  to  “enhearten”  —  to  put  heart  into 
him  or  her.  To  discourage  someone,  then, 
means  to  take  the  heart  out.  Fear  can  discour¬ 
age  us.  It  can  take  the  heart  out  of  our  lives  and 
our  recovery.  So  we  need  to  discover  and  culti¬ 
vate  sources  of  encouragement.  We  may  find 
this  in  the  Twelve  Steps  and  in  people  in  recov¬ 
ery  programs.  We  may  discover  sources  of  en¬ 
couragement  through  new  activities  as  well  as 
through  prayer  and  meditation.  We  may  even 
discover  courage  within  ourselves. 

Courage  may  show  itself  by  our  willingness  to 
take  a  small  step  in  the  face  of  fear  rather  than 
an  overwhelmingly  big  step  we  cannot  make. 
Our  willingness  to  take  a  risk  in  the  face  of  our 
fear  is  no  small  matter.  Sharing  that  triumph 
can  provide  us  with  the  foundation  for  further 
steps  and  also  serve  to  encourage  those  around 
us.  Acknowledging  the  progress  we  have  made 
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in  becoming  free  from  the  fear  that  dominated 
our  lives  is  a  source  not  only  of  gratitude,  but  of 
courage  and  faith  in  meeting  present  fears. 

As  in  recovery,  there  is  a  gift  dimension  to 
faith.  Just  as  we  grow  and  develop  in  recovery 
so,  too,  we  may  grow  in  faith.  Faith  is  simply 
the  open  willingness  to  receive  help.  For  some, 
growth  in  faith  is  slow  and  steady.  For  many  of 
us,  growth  is  occasioned  by  pain  and  feelings  of 
fear  or  resentment.  The  faith  and  trust  we 
thought  had  freed  us  from  fear  begins  to  seem 
fragile.  But  as  one  old  timer  in  the  program 
said,  “God  did  not  get  us  sober  just  to  throw  us 
back.”  We  can  have  faith  that  our  Higher  Power 
will  turn  the  crisis  into  opportunity. 

“Freedom  from  fear”  means  being  free  from 
a  life  dominated  by  fear,  rather  than  being  free 
from  the  capacity  for  it.  Fear  can  play  a  healthy 
role  in  the  growth  of  our  sobriety.  When  fear 
leads  us  to  a  “fight,  flight,  or  freeze”  reaction  it 
can  be  harmful,  and  this  is  most  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  through  fear  of  failure  or  fear  of  rejection. 
A  regular  inventory  of  the  role  of  fear  in  our 
lives  keeps  us  from  denying  that  fear  exists. 
Sharing  our  fears  with  others  can  be  the  source 
of  courage  and  faith  we  need  to  meet  them. 
Prayer  and  meditation  are  ways  of  sharing  our 
fears  with  our  Higher  Power  and  transforming 
them.  The  program  of  the  Twelve  Steps  does 
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indeed  promise  us  new  freedom  and  happiness 
and  the  freedom  from  fear  for  life. 
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Hazelden  Pocket  Power  Series 

A  series  of  inspirational  pamphlets  small  enough  to  carry 
with  you  wherever  you  go.  Short  enough  to  read  in  one  sitting, 
each  pamphlet  uses  traditional  A. A.  philosophy  to  deal  with 
the  different  stages  and  emotions  encountered  during  recov- 

ery. 

Accepting  Criticism 

Order  No.  5366 

Living  the  Principles 

Order  No.  5352 

Forgiveness 

Order  No.  5364 

Loneliness 

Order  No.  5363 

Freedom  from  Fear 

Order  No.  1282 

Loving  Relationships 

Order  No.  5353 

Gratitude 

Order  No.  1331 

Miracles  in  Recovery 

Order  No.  5402 

Great  Expectations 

Order  No.  5365 

Patience 

Order  No.  5361 

Honesty 

Order  No.  1336 

Prayer  and  Meditation 

Order  No.  5349 

Hope 

Order  No.  1337 

Reaching  Out  to  Others 

Order  No.  5400 

Humility 

Order  No.  1338 

Serenity 

Order  No.  5362 

Inadequacy 

Order  No.  5360 

Surrender 

Order  No.  5449 

Just  for  Today 

Order  No.  1339 

Understanding  Rejection 

Order  No.  5348 

Letting  Go 

Order  No.  5351 

When  Doors  Close 

Order  No.  5354 

For  price  and  order  information,  please  call  one  of  our 
Customer  Service  Representatives. 
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